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Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and desirable variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of all kinds of 
Ladies? and Gentlemen’s Under-Clothing, Comb- 
ing Sacques, Petticoats, Wrappers, Caps, Collars, 
Children’s Dresses, Ladies’ Street and House 
Dresses, Fancy Articles, etc. Cut Paper Patterns 
of @ Lady's Wrapper and two Girls’ Suits will 
be published. The Number will also contain a 
SJresh installment of the interesting Serial Novel, 
“SPLENDID MISERY,” with much other useful 
and anscthUt td matter. 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 23 contains, besides a large 
and interesting variety of reading matter, a pic- 
ture showing the arrest of a Russian Nihilist. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of UAaRrPEr’s 
WEEKLY for August 30. 





SABEAN ODORS. 


EW people are to be found to whom 

sweet and pungent odors are not agree- 
able, who do not love the breath of roses 
and lilies, and that of their expressed es- 
sences when the flowers themselves are not 
tobe had. To many, indeed, these perfumes 
are as welcome as wafts of the fresh air 
are to others—delightful in every form, and 
constantly kept about them. Even to the 
brute creation they have charms. Horses 
have been tamed by them, and animals have 
been led by them over dangerous places. 
They evidently carry a direct appeal to the 
brain, as powerful after its kind, and per- 
haps as worthy, as that carried by the eye 
or ear—very often not merely a sensation 
of pleasure, but of memory, of hope, and 
sometimes a stimulation to ideal effort. 
And any one who remembers the effect of 
a flower scent floating by on the wind in 
transporting the one it touches through 
years and through space, in suggesting ten- 
der recollections, and in exciting poetic 
thought, must agree with us that there is 
much more in perfumes than the mere phys- 
ical enjoyment they afford. 

To one who has ever given the subject 
any thought it will be evident that per- 
fumes have a character of their own, as col- 
ors have, or as tones have. There are the 
erude and strong perfumes that reach and 
please the most vulgar sense; there are the 
delicate and nearly inappreciable ones that 
touch only the most ethereal and refined 
sense; there are the simple perfumes whose 
measures of intensity seem like melodies; 
there are the compound ones, like harmo- 
nies; and there is a chromatic scale also, 
in which, if the rose, the apple blossom, the 
carnation, and such full-bodied primitive 
scents are naturals, the heliotrope, the lem- 
on, the vanilla, and the multitude of van- 
ishing evanescent scents are the semitones. 
One could easily imagine, in some Sybaris 
where the luxury of the senses is perfectly 
developed, a symphony being played with 
odors, their gradations and combinations, 
as Mr. Hawets has suggested that it could 
be done with colors, where the variations 
of primal, secondary, and tertiary tints, with 
all their infinite modification in the play 
of light, could be arranged before the eyes 
melodically. Some shadow of the same fan- 
cy SHELLEY had, perhaps, when he wrote of 

“The hyacinth, purple and white and blue, 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 

Of music so delicate, soft, and intense 

It was felt like an odor within the sense.” 
Nor can we say that this is really too much 
luxury for life, for certainly there can be 
nothing innoxious given us in this world 
which we are not right in developing to its 
utmost, and gathering from it the most of 
use or of enjoyment that can be had. Of 
course one may become weak, effeminate, 
and maudlin by too much self-indulgence 
in anything that is pleasant, be it what it 
will, and too much novel-reading may be 
as bad for the brain as too much perfume- 
smelling, or too much visiting, or too much 
eating or drinking. The thing is to strike 
the golden mean, and remember in every- 
thing the rule of “ nothing too much.” 

A peculiarity of perfumes is a certain 
characteristic of vitality that they possess. 
It is said that no inorganic substance has 
been discovered that is known to have a 
perfume—by perfume meaning an agreea- 
ble odor, and not a disagreeable one. While 
the great majority of pleasant perfumes pro- 
ceed from plants and their flowers, there 
are others, such as ambergris and musk, 
which are purely animal; but none have 
been found in substances which have not 
once been subject to the conditions of life, 
nor can any bs produced by chemists from 
the combinations of such substances. If 
this is not an active principle of vitality in 
itself, it is, notwithstanding, something like 











a tribute to the value of vitality, and it 
seems as if there were some sort of active 
existence in the grain of musk, which, after 
emitting its breath and perfuming a place 
for a dozen years, is still a grain in weight. 

The part that perfumes have played in 
poetry is by no means insignificant. M1- 
TON tells us of the “ fragrance after show- 
ers” that we feel has been precious to his 
soul and senses; and TENNYSON speaks of 
ambrosial gloom “sweet after showers ;” 
and the whole tribe know well how to 
heighten the lights of their pictures by 
arousing among the appreciating senses 
that one which, once awakened, and re- 
membering old gratification, remembers so 
vividly as to make all things more real. 
Especially, among poets, did MILTON know 
the rapture that delightful odors give; his 
fancy loved to linger where 

“ west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells ;” 
and, when all else is done, he can add even 
further charm to paradise by pausing to 
recall a moment its fragrance, while 
“gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 


Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils, As when to those who sail 


- Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 


Mozambic, off at sea northeast winds blow 

Sabean odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest; with such delay 

Well ge they ‘slack their course, and many a 


aunt’ with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles.” 


SHELLEY was another of the poets who 
liked to hang the atmosphere of delicate 
perfume about his verse, not, perhaps, for 
effect—for of that he was more careless than 
most—but as part of a whole, and in tribute 
to its power over himself. 

“ Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken,” 

he said, showing his knowledge of their 
stimulating qualities. His lighter songs, 
that seem sometimes to have been the mere 
lispings of fancy set down without change 
as they might roll from a dreamer’s lips, are 
full of quaint little conceits concerning per- 
fumes; such as that, for example, of the 
“Sensitive Plant’s Garden,” where 
“The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground, with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed with faint odor sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instrument.” 

We might, in fact, go on quoting without 
limitation to show the influence that scents 
and aromas have exerted on the imagina- 
tion of the singing world because so agree- 
able to its senses—not only the scent of liv- 
ing blossoms, for it is not roses, but attar of 
roses, that MOORE describes : 

* And a dew was distilled from the flowers that gave 

All the frag of i 

gone ;” 
but the reader can probably recall instances 
enough without our aid. 

Since poets so love perfumes, it is no won- 
der that women do. Has not some one said 
that all women are unconscious poets? 
However that may be, they have used them 
and delighted in them from time immemo- 
rial, and have liked to surround themselves 
with just the faintest fancy of a vanishing 
sweetness as they pass by. Yet in spite of 
the poetical authority, and possibly because 
the olfactory nerves lie so near the gusta- 
tory, there have always been certain purists 
and anchorites to deride the taste, and to 
pronounce it, however falsely, allied to the 
grosser ones of the palate. And we all re- 
member the barbarous and disgusting cru- 
elty of the old monk who had his revolting 
revenge on King HENRY’s ROSAMOND in her 
epitaph: 

“ Hic jacet in tamba rosa mundi: 
Non redolet, sed olet, qua redolere solet.” 














“HEIRS OF ALL THE AGES.” 


EMOCRACY is a hard task-mistress. 
If her lips always smile, her hand per- 
petually carries a thong. . And most of her 
sons and daughters go to their thorny pil- 
lows as the galley-slave at night, scourged 
to his dungeon. For our household life is 
unspeakably more exacting than that which 
followed the rule of kings, or priests, or 
chieftains. 

In earlier times, when governments were 
absolute, tradition and inheritance had the 
force of law. Each generation received un- 
questioningly the habits of the past. Do- 
mestic life, therefore, was a simple and au- 
thoritative system, rude, perhaps, but rest- 
ful to a rude people. No member of the 
family stood for much, save its august head. 
But the family itself was a power. 

When that mighty disruption came which 
was to rend the nations from the Roman 
Empire, and finally from the Roman Church, 
it shook apart, also, the great alliances of 
kindred, and gave each family proper a 
more distinctive place in the social econo- 
my. The same disintegrating force natu- 
rally tended to reveak,personal quality, till 
the emphasis of modern life is laid upon the 
individual, to whom the family has become 
subordinate. In this new order the insti- 











tution of caste must, in time, disappear. 
But the levelling of classes, at least as the 
result appears in America, seems only to in- 
crease the tremendous strain on the average 
man and woman. 

On the one hand, humanity lives in the 
world’s eye as it has never done before. 
There are no longer any privacies of ex- 
istence. On Wednesday afternoon a cord- 
wainer in the heart of Indiana knows that 
the Czar was shot at on Tuesday, that yes- 
terday there was a vast defalcation at Glas- 
gow, a battle in Africa, a tornado in India, 
a change of ministry in France, such a sui- 
cide in Portland, such a scandal in San Fran- 
cisco, such an amazing revelation of hidden 
crime in Philadelphia. His wife and daugh- 
ters are told with equal promptness and de- 
tail what jewels the Queen wore at a roy- 
al wedding, in what fashion the Princess 
Louise orders her affairs, the cut of Mrs. 
HaYEs’s visiting costume, the reigning mode 
in New York. Ofcourse that distant house- 
hold feels itself in the great world’s wake, 
and rocks with its motion. At least an 
echo of that world’s unhealthy turbulence 
pervades and distracts it. 

Not only the daily journal, but the mag- 
azine, the literary weekly, and the fashion 
periodical help to shape the lives of the 
multitude. Certain ideals captivate the 
popular imagination. Certain customs con- 
trol the popular taste. The fashion plate 
which is an excellent model for the woman 
of wealth is eagerly copied by the ambitious 
daughters of poor men, by the sales-woman, 
the mill operative, or the household serv- 
ant, the material chosen becoming flimsier 
with each successive adoption, and the trim- 
ming more abundant. 

The very absence of a fixed social order 
makes every woman resolve to appear as 
wellas her neighbor—a determination which 
is commonly satisfied with the attainment 
of similar raiment. This result alone in- 
volves one of the most insatiable demands 
upon modern life. For the majority of wom- 
en, though workers, are not paid producers, 
and the majority of husbands and fathers 
must maintain a scale of living wholly dis- 
proportionate to their incomes, while the 
wives and daughters worry themselves hag- 
gard in the endeavor to make two and two 
count five. 

Thus it would seem that our very demo- 
cratic idea, which promised to contain the 
germ of the millennium, puts the average 
multitude to purgatorial pains. For it im- 
poses on that multitude a conformity to 
costly custom which was once expected only 
from the great and rich. If we are all sov- 
ereigns, we certainly share the lot of sover- 
eigns—“to be perked up in a glistering 
grief, and wear a golden sorrow.” 

Besides, with the passing away of the au- 
thoritative in government, we have lost the 
old habit of obedience to settled ideas be- 
cause they are settled. The result is a fer- 
mentation, which has hardly yet made much 
clear precipitation of a better code. We 
are dissatisfied, also, with the quiet hum- 
drum avocations of the past, and crowd to 
cities, where, if the field be not wider, at 
least the action is more intense. 

All these influences, and many more, tend 
to make this to-day of ours the most ex- 
hausting epoch the world has seen. Ought 
we, therefore, to be discouraged, or say 
with the “ Lotos-Eaters,” 

“What pleasure can we have.... 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ?” 

It must be that that system of life is best 
for us which gives freest play to the indi- 
vidual, since our individuality is the one sa- 
cred gift we have from Heaven. This New 
World, with its new issues, prophecies and 
promises a new man; andif he have not yet 
grown to a stature harmonious with his sur- 
roundings, or to a strength to command 
them, he may at least take courage and in- 
spiration from the height of his roof-tree. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponDENT. ] 


Lieutenant C: .—The plain Truth about Soldiers.— 
The School-Mistress and Dr. Butler.—Plon-Plon.— 
Was the Bow an overrated Weapon ?—London as 
a Health Resort. 

F the Careys of Devonshire, who, as Charles 
Kingsley has reminded us, were a chivalrous 
race in old times, can hear what is being said of 
their descendant at our London dinner tables 
just now, they must be sorely tempted to return 
to earth and do battle for him. The plain fact 
is that if the cases of the unfortunate Prince and 
the no less unfortunate lieutenant had been re- 
versed, ¢.¢., if the former had escaped and the 

latter had been slain, there would have been a 

public thanksgiving on his Highness’s account, 

and not one word said about Carey. It is a high 

honor, no doubt, to some minds, to make one of a 

small party with a live prince, and the lieutenant 

volunteered for that distinction, without counting 
the cost: no man was ever yet a courtier without 
suffering for it, but retribution in this young sol- 
dier’s case* has been as severe as swift. The 





* Lieutenant Carey is the son of a Devonshire cler- 
pyman, and has a wife and two children living in Hast- 
g8, near Brighton. 








result of the court-martial is not (as I write now) 
generally known, but as it can not be an acquit- 
talsit will be something to prolong the present 
state of public excitement. Already the case has 
become one of class versus class, and not alto- 
gether without reason. A curious example, in- 
deed, of the snobbism that pervades the question 
is afforded by the return of the accused to Eng- 
land, since the verdict of the court-martial did 
not need to be confirmed by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at all; in any other case the approval of 
the commanding officer at the Cape would have 
been sufficient. But the manes of a prince de- 
mand not only a victim, but a special form of 
punishment. 

There will be plenty of people who will have 
the moral courage to oppose themselves to this 
flood-tide of toadyism, no doubt, but I notice that 
on some matters—even with the press—there is 
a most curious reticence. Throughout the whole 
debate upon the Military Flogging Bill, and in the 
leaders that have been written upon it, it has 
been taken for granted that the army would be 
well rid of those whose offenses are so heinous 
as to subject them to this punishment. In con- 
versations at mess and in the smoking-rooms of 
the military clubs, on the other hand, one hears 
the whole truth spoken. The plain truth, which 
the sentiment of the public shrinks from believ- 
ing, and which, therefore, has not been told them, 
is that a very bad man may make—in time of 
war, at least—a very good soldier. I heard an 
eminent officer relate the other day how a man in 
his regiment had been flogged for an offense of a 
most serious kind, and distinguished himself, in 
the same week, for an act of valor that recom- 
mended him for the Victoria Cross. “The sol- 
dier that will commit an outrage, even though it 
be of a nature which is justly considered dastard- 
ly, is the very man, perhaps, who, when death has 
to be faced, is the most reckless of his safety. 
Our friend with the five badges for good conduct 
is sometimes not so ready to volunteer for a for- 
lorn hope as the black sheep of the regiment.” 
I give the evidence not in the words of the wit- 
ness, because they were rather too strong for 
publication, but such was the gist of it, and his 
testimony it is impossible to impeach. The hu- 
manitarians—somewhat hypocritically, perhaps— 
always take it for granted that the military au- 
thorities wish to get rid of these “ bold bad men,” 
and the military authorities dare not disclaim the 
compliment, lest the public sentiment should be 
shocked. At present it is considered “ by ladies 
and others” that “every soldier is a gentleman.” 
Indeed, it will be remembered how, only twelve 
months ago or so,a storm of indignation arose 
because some objection was made to a defender 
of his country—i. e., a private soldier in uniform— 
sitting down at the public table of some watering- 
place hotel. I ventured to point out at the time 
that if this military patriot had happened to take 
a little too much liquor, his barraek manners 
might have been thought coarse; but society— 
the majority of which was not present, we must 
remember, and therefore in no danger of being 
inconvenienced—was greatly in his favor. 

The real danger of countenancing the lash 
seems to me to be this—that it may possibly be 
inflicted on an undeserving object, in which case 
the mischief would be irremediable ; but I don’t 
see why a soldier who insults a woman, for ex- 
ample, should not be flogged, any more than a 
civilian who is a garroter. 

It has been often observed on how much more 
pleasant places the lines of boyhood have fallen 
nowadays than of old; how much more kindly boys 
are treated at school, and with how much less con- 
straint. One seldom hears, however, of the im- 
provements in the genteel seminaries for young 
ladies. That they do improve, nevertheless, espe- 
cially in the way of liberty and indulgence, is cer- 
tain from the “streams of education” which we 
see pouring out—in pairs—into our concert rooms 
and picture exhibitions. In former days young la- 
dies’ school treats were mainly confined to a par- 
ty at the end of the term, to which their friends 
and relatives were invited; but now the academ- 
ical course is relieved by all sorts of pleasant 
and harmless excursions. I saw a ladies’ school 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition yesterday, 
some of whom were standing opposite to Miss 
Thompson’s picture of Dr. Brydone’s return from 
the Afghanistan disaster. The school-mistress, 
who knew that the artist’s married name was 
Butler, but, I believe, confused her gallant hus- 
band with the head-master of Harrow, was ex- 
plaining the subject of the painting to her pupils. 
“That is the great Dr. Butler,” she said, “ of 
whom you have all heard, returning on his little 
pony from Afghanistan; they killed, slew, and 
slaughtered them all, man, woman, and child. 
Dr. Butler was the sole survivor, etc.” I fled in 
convulsions into the ye apartment, where clas- 
sical art soon sobered m 

Yet that good pet pr could have taught 
one something, no doubt. She might have im- 
proved the grammar, for example, of a certain 
well-known young gentleman of the town, whose 
last lapsus is thus described. He inquired of 
the porter of the Megatherium whether “a gen- 
tleman with one eye of the name of Gibson” was 
a member of the club. “If you will be 
enough to mention the name of the gentleman’s 
other eye,” returned the porter, calmly, “ perhaps 
I may be able to answer your question.” 

The Paris papers seem to agree that our heir- 
apparent has lost much of his popularity in that 
city by his public tribute to Imperialism, and in- 
deed there is a general impression even in Eng- 
land that his lamentations have not been merely 
dictated by personal friendship. Moreover, our 
general attitude of syeophancy—our prostration 
on all fours at the shrine of Prince Louis, and our 
forgetfulness of those who fell at his side—has not 
escaped the keen eyes of the French critics, one 
of whom has published an article, entitled “Et 
les Deux Autres,” referring to the mothers of the 
two dead troopers. It is noteworthy that. the 
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reports from the Figaro, written by their Bona- 
partist correspondent in Zululand, have been 
copied into our Tory papers with certain reserva- 
tions. The Prince, it appears, when alive, was 
humorously called “the late Prince Louis,” as 
never being up to time. 

All this unfairness and favoritism has given 
Plon-Plon a chance, which he has made the very 
most of possible, Nothing can be more modest 
and proper than the programme he has sketched 
out for himself. “Iam the undoubted head of 
the Bonaparte family,” he says; “but a repub- 
lican government is the lawful one, as well as the 
best for France, and to it I loyally submit my- 
self; nor,” he adds, “do I wish my son to be- 
come the centre of unpatriotic and dishonorable 
intrigues.” An incidental fact, full of hope for 
the future as regards these Imperialist conspira- 
cies, is, that when the heads of the Chiselhurst 
mourners were bared, it was seen that there were 
no young men among them: they were all either 
old or middle-aged. 

I am glad to see that another large coffee- 
house has been opened in the east of London for 
the lower classes, though I rather doubt whether 
the hopes of one of its promoters will be realized 
—that recruiting will go on there, instead of at the 
public-houses, On the other hand, analogy from 
Zululand seems to point in that direction, Cof- 
fee, it is true, is unknown there, but not milk, 
and when Cetywayo’s young men wish to enlist 
in his army, “ they make known their determina- 
tion by milking their cows into their mouths”—a 
somewhat dangerous operation, it is true, but one 
which therefore shows their valor, and is certain- 
ly not a more foolish one than taking the Queen’s 
shilling and spending it in gin. 

It is remarkable that the Zulus, who are so 
good with the assegai, never use bows and ar- 
rows. When one notes the performances at our 
toxophilite meetings, a doubt arises whether any- 
thing very effective ever was done with those 
weapons. If they are capable of any real pre- 
cision, it is curious that at least one or two per- 
sons should not be found, in these days, who 
could give examples of it. It would certainly 
pay well if a Locksley of to-day could split hazel 
wands, at the Crystal Palace, for example, with 
that fine old English weapon, the bow. It would 
attract folks much more than your Dr. Carver 
with his rifle. My own impression is that our 
skill in that way was greatly overrated, and that 
the phrase “drawing the long-bow” arose from 
the lies that were told about it. At the Crystal 
Palace, shooting is only serious to the people 
outside the grounds. A gentleman complains 
this week that walking on a public foot-path at 
Sydenham, by the side of a lad in an invalid 
chair, “a stray arrow from the Palace pierced 
through his leg to the bone.” This is satisfactory 
as regards the effect; but then he was not the 
object aimed at, which is, after all, the main thing 
in shooting. 

A mad dentist has been stabbing a member of 
his own family. But that was only a fortunate 
accident. It might just as easily have been you, 
Mr. Editor, or me. Imagine a dentist going off 
his head while pursuing his professional avoca- 
tion with your head—or mine—in his hands! 
Some grain of sense, or sentiment of esprit de 
corps, would perhaps restrain him from pulling 
all our good teeth out. What he would do, as | 
imagine, would be to stop the bad ones very care- 
fully, and after inflicting all the torture accom- 
panying that operation, pull them out. A mad 
clergyman would be endurable, and even, to some 
ill-regulated minds, amusing; a mad doctor we 
are all, of course, accustomed to; but a mad den- 
tist—with method in his madness, and a self-reg- 
ulating chair—is indeed an alarming notion. 

When everybody is being recommended to this 
and that place as a healthy resort, where he will 
be more or less isolated from his friends, deprived 
of his usual occupations, and made generally 
miserable, it is a comfort to us Londoners to re- 
fer to what Sir James Clark (a tolerably good 
authority) has said of London. According to 
him, it has much the same temperature in spring 
and winter as Hastings and Clifton ; “ affords an 
equable, protected, and suitable residence for 
chronic sufferers — especially asthmatics —who 
are enabled to pass the winter more comfortably 
than in exposed or country localities ; and is the 
most healthy city in the world.” 

R. Kemsze, of London, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


HE first importations of autumn millinery con- 
T sist mainly of large bonnets, but, as was the 
ease last season, two extremes are represented, 
and there are also small close cottage shapes. 
The large bonnets are pokes with close sides, and 
a large brim projecting above the forehead. The 
Directoire bonnets with square crown and flar- 
ing brim are repeated, and there are many rolled 
brims that have the Rabagas effect once so pop- 
ular; these frame the face, and are similar to the 
halo brims that have been found so generally 
becoming. The small bonnets have scarcely any 
brim, and seem to consist of a square crown that 
takes in the back of the head, and covers only 
about half the top. These shapes have been worn 
during the summer at Newport and Saratoga, and 
have looked more like caps than dress bonnets, 
as they are without face trimmings, plumes, or 
flowers—being simply trimmed with ribbon loops 
and bows. Other shapes serve either as a bonnet 
or round hat, The favorite Carmen bonnet is 
shown with greater breadth in the back. The 
rolled brim English turban promises to remain in 
favor, and there are pretty round hats with a 
drooping square front, while both sides and the 
back are turned up. The regular Scotch cap is 
shown for very young faces, and there are jaunty 
Derby hats precisely like those worn by gentle- 
men, Very large Tyrolean hats are seen with 








high pointed crowns, but these are the only ex- 
ceptions to the rule of broad crowns. One fan- 
ciful shape, a compromise between a bonnet and 
a round hat, has three curves in the brim on the 
right side, while the left is rolled up smoothly; 
this shape and the very large Gainsboroughs are 
the most picturesque styles exhibited. 


PLUSH, FUR BEAVER, AND FELT, 


All these quaint shapes are represented in the 
softest silk plush, in fur beavers with pile an 
inch long, and in smooth French felt. Some- 
times two fabrics enter into one bonnet—as, for 
instance, the crown will be smooth felt, while the 
brim is silk plush or the rough-faced fur beaver ; 
or else the crown will be smooth plush, and the 
brim of rough plush showing very deep pile. A 
novelty this season is feather felt, with loose 
shreds of feathers forming the pile of fine felt; 
in white and pale gray these will be used for 
dress bonnets. The poke, the Carmen, the Di- 
rectoire, turbans, Derbys, and Gainsborough hats 
are shown in these fabrics. Sometimes the edge 
of bonnets is finished with a wire covered with 
satin of the same shade. Many of the round 
hats have their broad rolled brims widely bound 
with silk or satin of the color of the felt, orna- 
mented by several rows of stitching. Some of 
the turbans have indented crowns of plain felt 
with rough plush brims rolled closely, while oth- 
ers reverse this arrangement, and have smooth 
brims on rough crowns, 


NEW COLORS, 


New tints of cloth shades are shown in the 
bonnets for winter, Rembrandt green is very 
largely represented, and is dark like myrtle green, 
but with more blue in it, The new red is ama- 
ranth, with purple shading that will make it pop- 
ular with blondes, while for brunettes is vieux 
rouge, like the dull scarlet known as Pompeiian 
red. Japonais is a new green-blue, and there are 
beautifully fine felt and plush bonnets in the 
gendarme blue shade that was so difficult to ob- 
tain last year; another artistic blue is called 
Douanier, and all the duck’s-breast shades that 
are both green and blue are again represented. 
Another shade that seems copied from the plum- 
age of birds is canague,a golden brown, The 
bronze browns with their olive green hues will 
also be worn again. Prune and plum colors are 
shown in great variety, shading toward red; the 
new Burgoyne is a beautiful plum brown color. 
In light shades there are many beige tints with 
cream, ivory white, and a great deal of old gold 
in very soft tints. Ciel blue and rose pink are 
well used in combinations with the new dark 
colors. 

FEATHERS, 


Fancy feathers will be the leading feature of 
the trimmings of winter bonnets. Merchants 
call these fancy feathers because of the fanciful 
shapes in which they are mounted, but the feath- 
ers themselves are of natural colors—not dyed— 
and are plucked from rare birds, These feather 
ornaments combine many rich colors, and are 
mounted in flat pieces that conform to the shape 
of the bonnet. Occasionally the whole bird is 
placed in a natural poise on the front or side of 
the hat, but far oftener one bird is made to do 
service for two hats by being split in halves from 
bill to tail, and having a spirited little top-knot 
or some tail feathers added. The beautiful Bra- 
zilian humming-birds that glisten like jewels are 
more used than the larger birds. Sometimes an 
ornament consists of five or six of these tiny 
birds clustered together as if in a nest, their heads 
and long bills crowded as if pushing each other 
from the nest, and thus showing their upturned 
throats with their beautiful plumage. There are 
coronets with two heads meeting in the centre, a 
number of tiny wings stuck next in fan shape, 
and tail feathers at each end; these are to be set 
between the crown and brim, and will serve to 
trim the bonnet. The object seems to be to com- 
bine as many brilliant colors as can be massed 
together in one of these clusters, Sometimes an 
Alsacian bow is formed of birds, or else of their 
wings, and there are feather butterflies and foli- 
age similar to those used last year. Golden pheas- 
ants’ feathers, especially the small “ eyes” of the 
feather, and guinea-hen feathers on borders, are 
shown for turbans, Bits of tinsel, of jet, and 
many jet beads are added to make feather orna- 
ments, The pompons are in great variety; one 
of the prettiest is the rose pompon, with feather 
petals tipped with tinsel, among these are black 
pompons and bronze with gold edges, also ama- 
ranth, plum, white, and blue. Natural gray long 
ostrich plumes are imported, and all the new 
shades are shown in the tips, demi-long and Mer- 
cutio plumes, some of which are tipped with jet, 
or else they are waved and curled like willow 
plumes. Feather fringes and borders are made 
of the tiniest tips closely curled. Odd little tufts 
of white feathers like snow-flakes are dotted 
about in dark feather borders, Solitary birds are 
mounted to show their feet, and sometimes the 
feet are stuck in pompons or in the flat orna- 
ments; on other pompons a dragon-fly is poised, 
while still others have either black or white her- 
ons’ feathers standing stiffly erect in the centre. 


WOOLLEN DRESSES FOR FALL, 


Dark cloth colors in the new shades of ama- 
ranth, Rembrandt green, prune, Burgoyne, gold- 
en brown, and duck’s-breast blues are shown in 
the new woollen dresses being prepared in the 
furnishing houses for early fall wear. The ma- 
terials are camel’s-hair, cloth, cashmere, and a 
new fabric called toile de sanglier, which is regular- 
ly woven, yet has a rough surface, and resembles 
bunting made sufficiently heavy to serve for warm 
winter dresses, The trimmings are satin of the 
same shade, silk plush borders, many rows of ma- 
chine stitching, wide woollen braids, and gay con- 
trasting silks in Scotch plaids or in most intricate 
mosaic designs. The shirring so popular during 
the summer will not be given up, and there will 





be the usual variety in pleatings, from the fine 
knife-pleating like crimping to the broadest kilt- 
ing and box pleats. 

The coat basque and pleated round skirt will 
be one of the stylish designs for woollen dresses. 
The basque is short and even all around, or else 
it curves shorter on the hips. It may have a 
vest, or a square guimpe like a plastron made of 
the material used for trimming, or else it may 
have the plastron vest, which is pointed below 
the waist, and really consists of two revers sewed 
together down the middle, extending from the 
neck down, and curving narrower at the waist 
line. This may be of plain cloth or of satin, or 
else it may be almost covered with parallel lines 
of zigzag braid placed crosswise in points. The 
back has very flat postilion pleats in the middle 
seam, which may either be of the wool goods or 
its trimmings, or else it may have a bias revers 
set in each seam of the side forms. Other basques 
are slightly double-breasted, requiring only two 
or three buttons for the doubled part, which dis- 
closes the vest set in beneath. The surplice 
trimming gives the figure such roundness that it 
will continue in favor; also the wide belt begin- 
ning in the seams under the arms and fastening 
in front. 

Blouse effects will also be popular, and these 
are now used to retain the pretty shirring, and 
also to combine it with a vest and with pleatings. 
For instance, one of the newest suggestions shown 
is a Rembrandt green cashmere with Scotch plaid 
satin trimmings which has a blouse basque made 
in this way. The gay plaid satin is laid on the 
basque lining straight down each side of the front, 
each side two and a half inches broad, or at least 
extending to the first dart. The wool material is 
cut the shape of the lining, and its front edges 
are shirred crosswise in two clusters—one at the 
waist line and the other at the top of the dart— 
and are drawn back to the edge of the plaid satin 
vest; the fullness below the waist line is pressed 
in flat pleats, and the lower edges are simply 
piped. Tiny shaded buttons fasten the vest. The 
plaid is again introduced below the waist line in 
postilion pleatings, in the standing bias collar, 
and in the cuffs, Few outside pockets are seen, 
but occasionally they are made quite effective as 
trimmings by being cut in a long square-corner- 
ed shape, and placed on the edge of the basque, 
where they hang like a bag. Small fancy plaids 
of wool and silk combined are also used for trim- 
ming plain wool dresses. Those with much red 
and gold on olive grounds trim effectively. Gen- 
darme blue wool is trimmed with bars of pale 
blue, olive, and old gold on dark blue ground. The 
newest and warmest-looking trimming is silk 
plush of the same shade as the dress, used for 
panels, borders, and vests, and for stripes down 
the front of the skirt between box pleats. 

The pleated skirts show every variety worn 
during the summer, but there are two styles most 
often repeated, viz., that for tall figures has three 
side-pleated flounces covering the front breadths 
horizontally, while that liked by shorter ladies 
has the religieuse pleating extending straight 
from belt to foot down the front and sides. Few 
skirts are pleated all around in kilt fashion, yet 
very few are seen without being pleated some- 
where. The fashion of the deep square Roman 
apron covering the front and sides, while the 
back is covered by two, three, or four pleatings, 
will remain in favor, 

For pleatings to border skirts, clusters will be 
greatly used. When contrasting materials form 
the trimming, clusters of pleats of the gay trim- 
ming will alternate with others of the plain ma- 
terial chosen for the dress. Box pleats will also 
be fashionable for borders, and these will be 
wide or narrow according to fancy. The tabs 
and revers of satin like the trimming so popular 
last winter are repeated on new French costumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
AirkEN, Son, & Co.; ARNoLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; 
and A, T, Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Joun E. Sexy, three years ago a horse far- 
rier in Goshen, New York, went West, where he 
engaged in the hotel business, and speculated 
in mining stocks and in working mines. He 
came back to Goshen a few days ago worth over 
$5,000,000, made in the three years of his ab- 
sence, Such is the vivacity of the American 
character. 

—Mr. James Russe_t Lowe tt finds that his 
chief business and draining anguish as U. 8. 
minister at Madrid is to tell wandering Amer- 
icans when the museums are open, what thea- 
tres to go to, who are the best milliners and 
tailors, and when presentations are to be made 
at court. 

—Dr. Enocu Ponp, president of the Bangor 
(Maine) Theological Seminary, was eighty-eight 
years old in July. He has been connected with 
the seminary for forty-seven years, and is yet in 
good physical and mental health. 

—Another elderly man is ENocH BLakg, of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a veteran of the war 
of 1812, who is eighty-three. He has lived all 
his life on the farm where he was born, except 
the time he was in the war. He regularly rises 
at 5 a.m., does a good day’s work on the farm, 
and during the season mows, rakes, and pitches 
until night. 

—Tuomas Smrtu, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
is rather a notable man in his way. He is eighty- 
six; does his own farming, haying included; 
lives in an old-fashioned manner; never had a 
stove in his house, and cooks by an open fire- 
place; has never used spectacles; reads fine 
print by candle-light; never rode in the cars, 
preferring a ride behind the old mare, which 
makes good time enough for him. 

—Mr. Monourg D. Conway, who a year or 
two lectured in this city on“ Our Old Friend 
the Devil,” writing from London to the Cincin- 
nati C on the royal display of mourn- 
ing in England because of the death of the Prince 
Imperial, says: ‘“‘This ostentation of grief is 
shockingly unreal. These royal and titled per- 
sonages in black have not suspended any of 
their pleasures, They went from the féte to 








the funeral, and from the funeral to the Comé- 
die Frangaise in the evening. It was all a dem- 
onstration against the republic in France. There 
is danger in it, too. Queen Vicrorta consent- 
ed to receive graciously the special homage of 
Prince NaPoLeon. He is now the English can- 
didate for the throne of France, for by the Eu- 
ropean theory France is now without legitimate 
government; Gr£vy is a mere usurper.” 

—Mr. MILLals, the eminent English artist, has 
introduced portraits of his own children into 
several of his pictures. Recently on a Sunday 
his youngest appeared before him in a new and 
picturesque bonnet. ‘Going to church, my 
dear?” asked the father. ‘‘ Yes, papa,’’ answer- 
ed the child, with a pouting lip. ‘* Don’t you 
want to?” ‘No, papa.” ‘Very well; come 
and sit for me, and Pil paint you in that pretty 
bonnet.” ‘No, thank you, papa; I think I'd 
rather go to church.’? Muixuats’s models have 
to sit very still. 

—Mr. WaLKER BLarng, son of the Senator, 
has entered the law office of Davis, O’Brizen, & 
Witson, at St. Paul. The firm is one of the 
most successful in the Northwest. Mr. BLAINE 
is a graduate of Harvard, and has attracted some 
notice as a writer. 

—Mrs. Brassey, who accompanied her hus- 
band around the world in his steam-yacht, is as 
courageous at home as she was on the water. 
Sherecently engaged MadameSarau BERNHARDT 
to give a recital at one of her receptions. The 
night before the party she received a letter say- 
ing that Madame BERNHARDT regretted she 
could not be with her till half past eleven, in- 
stead of ten o’clock, as had been arranged. Mrs. 
Brassey replied saying that her guests had 
been invited for ten, and Madame BERNHARDT 
would be expected at a quarter to ten, and that 
if this were impossible, Madame BERNHARDT 
had better not come at all. Madame Bern- 
HARDT came promptly on time—and took her 
fifty guineas. 

—The papers of the 2d inst. announced the 
death, at Orange, New Jersey, of Miss Manta 8. 
DecaToR, but omitted to mention herage. She 
must have been very old. Her brother, Com- 
modore STEPHEN DECATUR, was born in 1779, 
and was killed in a duel near Bladensburg, by 
Commodore BatnBripeg, in 1820. He was the 
youngest American naval officer ever placed in 
command of a squadron, having achieved that 
distinction in 1812, at the age of thirty-three. 
He was always fighting. In our war with Trip- 
oli he was engaged in several desperate strug- 
gles, generally with success. In the war of 1812 
he was constantly fighting, many of his engage- 
ments being hand to hand. His father com- 
manded several privateers in the war of the 
Revolution, and acquired some reputation by 
the capture of English ships, and was afterward 
made captain in the navy. 

—Sometimes an Englishman says a good thing. 
Lords SALIsBuRY, DUFFERIN, SYDNEY, and Hart- 
INGTON being together, were asked by a lady 
which of them had told the greatest number of 
lies in his life. Lord Sypnzy at once replied 
that he had never told any, upon which Lord 
SaLisBury remarked, reflectively, that it was his 
and Lord DurFErin’s trade to tell lies. The lady 
then said, ‘‘Count ScHouvaorr also declares 
that he never told a lie in his life.” Upon this 
Lord Hartineron observed, solemnly, “Ah! he 
has never yet grasped the meaning of the word.” 

—The Rev. Dr. CuyLer pays a compliment to 
a certain lady in the eftest and most delicate 
way. He writes that the Third Presbyterian 
Church, of which he was once pastor, was “ the 
joy and the pride of my ministerial youth. Ev- 
ery pew in the house had its associations— 
especially the one in which I for the first time 
saw the face that has moved beside me for six- 
and-twenty golden years,” 

—No young lady has ever more completely 
won the hearts of the rough Cornish miners than 
Miss Leia A. NoBLE, who not long ago descend- 
ed by a man engine to a depth of 1560 feet in 
company with a friend, and guided by a skillful 
miner. She seemed to be perfectly fearless. 
Afterward more than 130 fathoms had to be 
reached by perpendicular ladders. The ascent 
was even more trying; to climb upright ladders 
hand over hand to reach a height nearly twice 
that of St. Paul’s is no light task for a young 
lady; and the firm way in which she took hold 
of the rounds caused a miner to ejaculate: ‘I 
never seed a young laady klem with a moor 
bowlder and shoorer step in my life. She can 
klem better’n scores of men I’ve seed down 
here.”” This distance of 780 feet accomplished, 
1560 more had to be done by the man engine. 

—It is said that toward the close of the year 
the Prince of Wales will take up his residence 
for a few weeks’ shooting at Maesllwch Cas- 
tle, the seat of the late Mr. Dz Winton, on the 
banks of the Wye. He was to have paid his 
first visit last year to Maesllwch, but had to de- 
fer it, owing to the death of the Princess ALICE. 
A prize has been offered to the officer of his 
suite who can pronounce the name of the place 
best, off-hand, without inquiry. 

—RosBert Burns, a grandson of the poet 
Burns, died in Moorhead’s Hospital, Dumfries, 
on July 19. He resembled the poet in face and 
figure; and, curiously enough, was married to a 
Mary CAMPBELL, the name of the poet’s “* High- 
land Mary.”’ For many years he taught a hum- 
ble school in Dumfries, and in the latter portion 
of his life was in most straitened circumstances. 

—Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, a Scotchman of po- 
sition, has done a little book on the United 
States which is very pleasing to us. Of our so- 
cial condition he says: “If you want to have an 
idea of the general state of society which exists 
in America, I would put it to you in this way: 
if in this country you were to kill off all the 
country gentlemen, with all their wives and fam- 
ilies, and make vhe farmers the owners of the 
land which they till, you would have something 
which you could hardly distinguish from Amer- 
ica. American towns are very much like Eng- 
lish towns. The social arrangements of Kirk- 
caldy are very like the social arrangements of 
an American country town. But there is this 
great difference in the outward aspect, that in 
an American town of this size you would have 
very large and very broad streets, lined with 
trees, and very nice villa-like houses, probably, 
on the whole, better than our houses.”’ Of our 


women he says: “It seemed to me that the 
more purely American of the American wom- 
en—those who are not accustomed to spend 
money in an ostentatious way in Europe, and 
to overdress and overpeacock there—are very 
nice people indeed. See them at home, and they 
seem to me among the nicest of their sex.’’ 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














Fig. 2.—Derau or Sewine-WeiaGnt, Fie. 1. 


point as shown by the illustration, over a 
foundation of two gold threads in button-hole 
stitch with silk in the color of the mono- 
gram above which it is placed. Monograms 
in filigree point were shown on page 536 of 


Bazar No. 34, Vol. XII. : 
Ladies’ Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—P cary anp Srripep BuntinG Dress. 
The skirt of gray bunting is trimmed with a 
gathered ruffle of light and dark gray striped 
bunting and a side-pleated ruffle of plain ma- 


terial. The tunic with paniers is made of 
the plain and striped goods combined. The 
basque is of plain bunting, trimmed with 
striped material. 

Fig. 2.—Dr Bice anp Péxin Dress. This 


dress is made of black de bége and black 
and yellow pékin combined, and is trimmed 
with ruffles of de bége and black lace. 


Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 

Tue skirt of pale blue bunting is trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle. The over-dress is 
of Pompadour satin of the same color, and 
is trimmed with a collar and cuffs of plain 
material, needle-work edgings, and bows of 
gros grain ribbon. 

Tidy. 

Tus tidy is worked on red plush under- 
laid with muslin. The border, which is ap- 
plied to the tidy, is worked on écru canvas 


Dress ror GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 
in cross stitch with colored silk, and 
edged with a netted fringe of worsted 
and silk. Work first the solid strip 
in the middle of the border in cross 
stitch as shown by the illustration, and 
for the three-leaved figure employ alter- 
nately pale pink, olive green, and pale blue 
silk in three shades. The connecting lines 


are worked in cross stitch with dark olive green 
For the straight rows work always alternate- 


silk, 





Fig. 1.—Sewine-Weient with NECESSAIRE. 


[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








Fig. 3.—Dertait or Sewrne-Weent, Fig. 1. 
SW “@ . at? : , . 
ly 2 cross stitches with old-gold-colored silk 
and 1 stitch with pink or blue silk. For the 
drawn-work designs leave 2 threads of the 
canvas standing next to the last cross stitch 
row, ravel out 8 threads, and for 1 bar over- 
cast 4 threads at the firm upper edge of the 
material with 1 button-hole stitch worked 
with the ravelled threads. Always alternate- 
ly catch 2 bars at the middle with a button- 
hole stitch, wind the next bar with the work- 
ing thread, and fasten the under edge to cor- 
respond with the upper edge. The narrow 
borders are worked alternately with blue, old- 
gold-colored, pink, and olive green silk in 
cross stitch. The corner designs are worked 
with blue silk in three shades. Having sew- 
ed the border on the foundation, knot into 
the latter a suitable number of threads of 
peacock blue worsted and old-gold-colored 
filling silk ten inches and a half long, for 
fringe, and tie them in transposed knots. 
Into the last row of knots fasten small tassels 
of worsted and silk in the colors of the em- 
broidery. The seam of the border is covered 
with a thread of blue worsted and old-gold- 
colored filling silk, stitched on with split silk. 
In the corners the plush is ornamented with 
long stitches of worsted and silk, which are 
fastened with knotted stitches of similar silk 
as shown by the illustration. The tidy is 
lined with lustring. 


Ss 
SAYS SSS 
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Hair-pin Cushion. 
For this cushion take an oval card-board 
box with a rim two inches high, and fill it 
with ravellings of wool so that a high cush- 
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Fig. 1.—Prain 




















Fig. 4.—MIGNARDISE AND LACE 
Stitrcn Trowmine For Cuit- 
DREN’s Dresses, Cusu- 


ie, 3. iNARDISE AN 
Fig. 3.—MIGNARDISE AND IONS, ETC. 


Lace Stitch TrimMIne 
FOR CHILDREN’S 
Dresses, Cusu- 

IONS, ETC. 








Suit ror Boy rrom 6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


ion is formed. This is covered with 
a piece of knitting in white Shetland 
wool, and a similar piece of blue Shet- 
land wool. For each piece of knitting 
work with fine wooden needles a 
foundation of suitable length, and going 
back and forth on this work all knit plain, 
then cast off the stitches. Having overhand- 
ed both parts on the upper edge of the box, cut 
away the projecting corners of the knitting. Trim 
the rim of the box with a box-pleated ruffle of blue 
satin ribbon two inches wide, and with figures made 
of mignardise and filled in lace stitch. Fig. 2 on page 





Hatr-Pin Cusuion. 
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552 shows such a figure in full size. A ruche of 
blue satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide 
trims the cushion as shown by the illustration. 








{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 383, Vol. XIL) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FAMILY SECRETS. 





Next day was rainy—quite a shameful day 
for the end of June, Flossie remarked, indignant- 
ly; so the captain, who did not seem in the least 
indignant at the aggravating state of the weath- 
er, spent his morning with the two young ladies, 
selecting all the interesting bits in the 7imes to 
read aloud to them, while Barbara worked dili- 
gently at a strip of cambric embroidery. Flossie 
idled, and relieved her oppressed spirits with oc- 
casional prances round the room, like a spirited 
horse amusing himself in a loose box. 

The only kind of needle-work Flossie cared 
for was the alteration and reconstruction of her 
gowns, mantles, tippets, and furbelows. Of that 
occupation she never tired; but it was an untidy 
species of work, which could only be done in 
strict retirement, and Flossie’s mind was to-day 
sorely exercised by a sense of divided duty. 

She would like to have been in her own room, 
adapting her last year’s muslin to the latest fash- 
ion of this year, but she felt that she ought to stay 
down stairs and play propriety for Barbara. She 
liked the captain’s society also, and was just a 
little in love with him on her own account; not 
enough to make her uncomfortably jealous or un- 
kindly disposed to her sister, but so much as suf- 
ficed to give a zest to his society. They talked a 
great deal when all the not absolutely dry-as-dust 
paragraphs in the Times had been exhausted: they 
talked of India, they talked of England, of the 
past, the present, the future; and by-and-by the 
two girls began to talk of their own past history. 
They told the captain how long they had occu- 
pied the little house in South Lane ; how they had 
discovered the spot by accident; how the garden 
was a perfect wilderness, the house both outside 
and inside deplorably in want of paint; and how 
by degrees they had made house and garden what 
they now were. 

“Tt has been up-hill work,” said Flossie; “I 
am not ashamed to tell you that I have done a 
good deal of whitewashing and painting myself. 
You'd hardly know me, I believe, if you were to 
see me standing on a hassock on a kitchen table, 
with my head tied up in a handkerchief, white- 
washing a ceiling. It’s very exciting work,” add- 
ed the damsel, “ but not altogether pleasant, for 
the whitewash will drop into one’s eyes.” 

“ And I suppose you have lived at Camberwell 
ever since you lost your father,” said the captain, 
presently, after they had exhausted the subject of 
whitewash. 

“ Lost our father!” echoed Flossie. “‘ We nev- 
er lost our father. The author of our being is 
still in existence.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed George Leland, with a 
puzzled look. 

To have been living under a lady’s roof for the 
space of three months, believing her a widow 
and her children orphans, and to have a husband 
and father sprung upon him in this way, was 
enough to disturb any man’s equanimity. 

“T really thought your mother was a widow,” 
he faltered. 

“Yes; mother is absurdly reserved upon the 
subject,” answered Flossie. “For my own part 
I prefer perfect frankness. She has a husband, 
we have a father; but I am sorry to say that in 
both relations he is a decided failure.” 

The subject was serious, but Captain Leland 
found himself smiling, Flossie’s pert little face, 
as she stood opposite him, supporting herself 
against the end of the sofa, and twisting her 
pinchbeck watch chain in her fingers, was pro- 
vocative of anything rather than gravity. 

“We might justly say we have no father,” said 
Bab; “he has never done a father’s duty.” 

“Nonsense, Bab; don’t be so hard upon the 
author of our being. I perfectly remember one 
Sunday when I had my first frock with a pocket, 
papa gave me sixpence to put in that pocket. 
And he used to call me his little maid. I think 
those were two nice traits in his character, at any 
rate.” 

“Tt would have been nicer of him if he had 
paid his debts, and kept a roof over our heads, 
instead of squandering his money,” said Bab, 
with a touch of bitterness. 

“What kind of man was—is your father?” 
asked Captain Leland. 

“Tl describe him as I have often heard him 
described—in five words, ‘nobody’s enemy but 
his own,’” answered Barbara. 

“Oh !” said Captain Leland, as much as to say 
that was a bad case. 

“He is a most good-natured person,” said 
Flossie. “ You could hardly put him out of tem- 
per if you tried. He will swear at you occasion- 
ally, but not savagely. He has threatened to 
throw me down stairs or out of the window; but 
he doesn’t mean it. I dare say he finds me rath- 
er trying.” 

“Then you see him sometimes.” 

“Oh yes. Weare on visiting terms. Mamma 
seldom goes to see him, because, you see, having 
left him—I believe he pretended to be dreadful- 
ly cut up about it at the time—she has a kind of 
delicacy about calling on him. But Bab and I 
sometimes favor him with a call. He is a so- 
licitor, and has chambers in Gray’s Inn. He has 
not been at all fortunate in his profession, poor 
man; but he goes on somehow, and he generally 
contrives to have chambers, and tin boxes ja- 
panned the color of tortoise-shell combs, with 
people’s names: painted on them in white letters ; 
and I believe he has a few old Cornish clients. 





I know I have seen the same names upon the 
boxes ever since I can remember.” 

“ How glad he must be to see you!” said Cap- 
tain Leland, with conviction. 

“Do you think so?” asked Flossie, with a 
speculative air. “I am afraid I have rather an 
aggravating effect upon him sometimes, or he 
wouldn’t threaten to throw me out of window.” 

“Does he threaten to throw you out of the 
window ?” asked the captain of Barbara, who sat, 
with drooping eyelids, intent upon a strip of em- 
broidery. 

“Oh no. Bab never aggravates him. She 
doesn’t ask him for things as I do.” 

“Oh,” said the captain; “so you ask him for 
things, Flossie !”” 

“Yes. Ill give you a little sketch of our visit, 
if you like. Scene, a solicitor’s office: solicitor dis- 
coveréd writing, or trimming his nails—more oft- 
en the latter. Enter Mr. Maulford, articled clerk, 
ushering in two young ladies, in their best bon- 
nets, got up generally regardless of expense. We 
try to make a favorable impression on the author 
of our being, though he is a dismal failure.” 

“Flossie, you are getting diffuse,” said Bab; 
“ pray come to the point.” 

“Mr. Maulford announces,‘ The Miss Trevor- 
nocks,’ and lingers in the doorway to hear as 
much as he can of our conversation. ‘Oh,’ says 
Mr. Trevornock, without looking up—in a gener- 
al way the author of our being is not given to 
looking up. ‘It’s you, is it? Howdo? We 
greet him as effusively as circumstances permit. 
‘How’s your mother?’ he asks. We reply with- 
out entering into details as to mamma’s last head- 
ache, or the touch of rheumatism she had on 
Tuesday week. There is a pause, and then our 
parent asks, ‘ Any news from the west?” We im- 
part so much of the contents of my aunt's last let- 
ter as we think likely to interest him. He doesn’t 
seem to listen, but I believe he hears. A sec- 
ond pause follows, and then I begin my attack. 
‘Papa,’ I murmur, meekly, ‘could you let us have 
a little money? Barbara and I are dreadfully in 
want of summer bonnets, and poor mamma is 
worried about the water-rate. Two or three sov- 
ereigns would be a great boon.’ On this the au- 
thor flares up. He asks me if I think he can go 
out in the streets and pick up money; if I sup- 
pose he can.coin or forge? I don’t, but I do sup- 
pose inwardly that he might for once in a way 
earn a little money. He goes on desperately for 
some time, but generally ends by producing a 
sovereign, or a sovereign and a half perhaps. 
We both thank him—indeed, I go so far as to 
march up to him and kiss him, while this stupid 
Barbara sits like a statue and twiddles her para- 
sol. Then I proceed to ask him for a little silver 
to pay for our cab home. Of course we never do 
have anything so horridly extravagant as a cab; 
but it’s a polite way of extorting a little more 
cash. Now he begins to lash himself into a 
dreadful passion. I am a heartless minx. I 
would take the coat off his back, or the teeth out 
of his head—as if I wanted his teeth, poor thing ! 
—but he finally brings a few shillings out of his 
trousers pocket, which rattles as if it were full of 
money; and I am sure, from the careless way he 
carries his gold and silver, mixed up anyhow, he 
ought to be a millionaire. Then I ask him for a 
few pence to buy some buns for our lunch; and 
when I have got those I ask for a little station- 
ery—a quire or so of foolscap, and some sealing- 
wax, and quill pens—and then he says he feels 
strongly tempted to throw me (I am afraid he 
says ‘chuck’ me) out of the window, or to fling 
me down stairs. But after that I change the 
conversation, and before we leave him he gets 
quite friendly.” 

“ A curious state of things,” said the captain, 
with a tender little look at Barbara, as who should 
say, “ Sweet flower, not for you should fortune’s 
wind blow so roughly.” “May I ask if these 
filial visits are frequent ?” 

“No,” said Flossie; “if they were, we should 
be rich. We just contrive to make our parent 
provide our bonnets and pay the water-rate. We 
have never risen above that.” 

“His portion of domestic responsibility is not 
heavy. May I ask how long your mother and 
Mr. Trevornock have lived apart ?” 

“You may ask anything,” replied Flossie; “I 
am candor itself. Besides, you have been so kind 
and friendly—salmon, ham, strawberries, Dundee 
marmalade,” she repeated, inwardly—“ that I am 
sure we ought to have no secrets from you. 
Ma left pa when Bab and I were little. They 
had no vulgar quarrels, you know; but he never 
gave her any money for the housekeeping bills, 
or the servants’ wages, or anything, and there 
was usually an execution in the house. Perhaps 
you don’t know what that means ?” 

“Yes, I have an idea of the process.” 

“Taxes meant one succession of summonses,” 
pursued Flossie. “Of course I was not old enough 
to know anything about it then. We always had 
dinner, and I had no idea that we were on the 
brink of starvation. But the debt and the exe- 
cutions and the worry were killing poor ma. She 
is honest by nature, poor dear, and she could hard- 
ly breathe in an atmosphere of dishonesty. Pa 
used to go to his club, and to races and gambling- 
houses, and enjoy himself, leaving his clerks with- 
out their salaries. The clerks used to come to 
ma—we lived over papa’s offices in those days— 
and ask her for money on a Saturday afternoon, 
when pa had made himself scarce. It was dread- 
fully trying, and at last ma felt she could not bear 
it any longer; so one day she packed her boxes, 
wrote pa a polite note, and came away with us in 
a cab to some lodgings in the Old Kent Road, 
which had been taken for her by her old nurse, 
a faithful old hanger-on, who used to come to tea 
occasionally. We were quite little in those days. 
Bab had chubby legs. Don’t blush, Bab; you 
could hardly have existed without legs of some 
kind, and there’s no harm in saying they were 
chubby. And ma has toiled for us, and striven 
and thought for us, ever since, and educated us, 





and dressed us, and made us supremely happy ; 
and if we did not love her—which we do, thank 
God !—we should be hard-hearted little wretches. 
And now you know the history of our pa.” 

“Tt is very good of you to give me your confi- 
dence,” said the captain. 

“No, it isn’t. I rather enjoy talking of him. 
And on a wet day like this—there ought to be a 
law against wet days in summer—one must talk 
about something.” 

“Would you like to go to a picture-gallery ?” 
asked the captain, thinking that if he could get 
the two girls into a gallery, he might have this 
silent Barbara all to himself, while Flossie stuck 


her impertinent little nose into the pictures, which - 


was her way of looking at art. She said she want- 
ed to find out how it was done, having proclivi- 
ties toward pen-and-ink caricature, and thinking 
herself an artist on the strength thereof. 

“No,” said Flossie, resolutely. “That would 
mean no end of money spent upon cabs. I know 
what an extravagant creature you are. No, we 
will all stop at home.” 

“Captain Leland may be going to his club,” 
remonstrated Barbara. 

“Tf he wants to go to his club, he can say so,” 
retorted Flossie, who bad taken the captain under 
her protection, and talked of him and to him as 
if she were his mother. “He has the power of 
speech as wellasI. I was about to observe that 
we would all stop at home, and Captain Leland 
should tell us about the Sikh war.” 

“ Nonsense, Flossie; I’m sure you must be tired 
of the Sikhs.” 

“Does that mean that you want to be off to 
your club 2” asked Flossie. 

“Not at all. It is not a tempting afternoon 
for the West End.” 

“You would just as soon sit here and contem- 
plate our dripping garden, and tell us about the 
Sikhs? Or perhaps you would like to give Bab 
a lesson in Hindoostanee ?” 

The captain had been teaching Barbara Hin- 
doostanee during the last six weeks, chiefly for the 
amusement of the thing, though Flossie insisted 
that if ever Barbara went out as a governess, it 
would be a great advantage for her to know Hin- 
doostanee. 

“T should like it of all things,” said Captain 
Leland; so the grammar and vocabulary and 
childish little reading-book were brought out, 
and presently Barbara was absorbed in an exer- 
cise upon the verb “to be,” while the two heads 
bent side by side over the books, the captain ex- 
plaining and expounding, and, indeed, doing the 
greater part of the work. They were as happy 
as children at play, and almost as innocent. It 
was only Flossie who was wise, only Flossie who 
could see the other side of the cards. That far- 
seeing damsel sat scribbling pen-and-ink pictures 
upon a sheet of the solicitor’s foolscap paper, and 
feeling as if she was making her sister’s fortune. 

“She couldn’t have half so much of his society 
if I were not always by to play propriety,” rea- 
soned Flossie. ‘Poor ma is so absorbed in the 
house that it is almost as if she had no existence 
between breakfast and tea. I am really a most 
valuable young person, and ought to be hand- 
somely rewarded by-and-by, when our partial 
boarder is a general, and he and Bab have a 
house in Portman Square.” 

The long summer afternoon was not one min- 
ute too long for the captain and Barbara, though 
Flossie had to stifle more than one yawn, and 
grew desperately weary of watching the peram- 
bulations of a neighbor’s favorite tabby on the 
top of the garden wall. The roses were-all drip- 
ping. The grass looked sodden. The distant 
roofs and steeples were dark blotches upon the 
universal gray.. For anybody except lovers the 
day was chilly and depressing; but for those two 
yonder, bending over the grammar and exercise- 
book, it was as if they sat in a sun-lit garden 
made musical by a choir of nightingales. 

“] wish ma would let us have a fire at tea- 
time,” exclaimed Flossie, shivering; “and, oh! I 
hope she has made us a hot cake for tea. I’m 
half frozen, and quite ravenous. And to think 
that we are on the brink of July!” 

Tea and the hot cake came at last, with Mrs. 
Trevornock, who looked brisk and smiling, hav- 
ing made a careful toilet, after a day of house- 
hold grubbing such as her soul delighted in. 
When tea was over there came music and song 
and much talk; and the evening growing fine, 
with a big round moon that shed glory over all 
Camberwell, the captain and the two girls took a 
walk in the wet glistening garden. 

“Tve a proposition to make,” said Captain Le- 
land, throwing aside his cigar, which he was per- 
mitted to smoke during these moon-lit prome- 
nades. 

“ Gracious !” thought Flossie, “he is going to 
propose to Bab in my presence! How hideously 
unromantic !” 

“TI know to-morrow will be a glorious day. 
Let us all go to Greenwich, and see the Nelson 
Gallery, and stroll about the Park, and wind up 
with a white-bait dinner. The ‘fish will be as big 
as herrings by this time, but that doesn’t matter.” 

“T agree to it all,” said Flossie, “except the 
white-bait. Why go and squander money on 
dinner ?” she demanded, contemptuously. “It is 
only you gluttonous men who canr econcile your- 
selves to spending sovereigns on a single dinner. 
We none of us care a straw about white-bait. 
Let us have our day at Greenwich, and come 
back to one of ma’s meat teas. A nice leg of 
lamb and a salad, for instance.” 

“That sounds tempting,” said the captain, 
whose exchequer was not so deep that he should 
desire to waste money on Greenwich dinners; 
“and if your mamma and you would really like 
it as well—” 

“Millions of times better,” answered Flossie ; 
and Bab was of the same opinion. 

So it was decided they should drive to London 
Bridge early next morning, and take the train to 
Greenwich. 





CHAPTER V. 
IN ARCADIA, 


Turee o'clock in the afternoon of a glorious 
summer day, the sky almost as blue as if it were 
looking down upon an Italian landscape, vine- 
wreathed valleys and olive woods, and the dis- 
tant glory of a sapphire sea: three o’clock, and 
on the wood-crowned hill of Greenwich there is 
delicious shade under old trees, whose topmost 
boughs are faintly stirred by the soft west 
wind. 

The captain and his party have done the Hos- 
pital and the Nelson Gallery, the. chapel and all 
the splendors thereof, which are of a somewhat 
chilly order. They have thrilled at the sight of 
the hero’s coat; they have looked at the sad 
grand picture of his death with eyes full of tears ; 
they have talked to divers old gentlemen of the 
Tom Bowling type, who have fought their battles 
in days gone by, and are more or less glorified by 
scars or lopped limbs; they have eaten straw- 
berry ices and sponge-cakes—Fiossie indulging to 
a perilous extent—at the little pastry-cook’s in 
Greenwich town; and now here they are amidst 
the greenery of the good old Elizabethan park, 
quite deserted by holiday folks to-day, and as 
lonely as if it belonged to the deer and the rab- 
bits. Up on QOne-tree Hill yonder there are 
some ancient gentlemen with spy-glasses and de- 
canter-stoppers, lying in wait for the sixpences 
of the idle; but here by the warren all is still- 
ness and sweet summer silence, which means 
the low scarce-audible hum of Nature’s myriad 
voices. 

The captain and Bab strolled on a little way 
ahead, while Mrs. Trevornock, who was beginnin 
to feel unconscionably sleepy, sauntered with Flos- 
sie in the rear. 

“ How you do crawl, mother!” exclaimed that 
lively young person. “I don’t believe we are 
walking at the rate of half a mile an hour.” 

“Why should we hurry, dear? We have had 
a long day already. The gallery was rather tir- 
ing. I would give the world for a cup of tea.” 

“Tf you had the world to give, you couldn't get 
tea up here,” said Flossie. ‘ Nothing but luke- 
warm ginger-beer and flabby oranges, the refuse 
of last Christmas, and choky seedy biscuits. 
How can holiday people be so foolish as to eat 
such things, and encourage the impostors who 
sell them ?” 

“My dear, holiday people will eat anything.” 

“ Yes, I believe it’s characteristic of the race: 
they are like pigs and ducks.” 

“You had better sit down, mother,” said Flos- 
sie, presently, when Barbara and the captain were 
almost out of sight; “you are looking wofully 
fagged. I’m afraid you tired yourself before we 
started, poor dear—” 

“T only rubbed out your two muslin gowns—” 

“Oh, ma, doesn’t it seem hard that a Trevor- 
nock should have to stand at the wash-tub ?” 

“T don’t know that it’s harder for a Trevor- 
nock than a Jones,” returned the mother, plaint- 
ively ; “ but when I lived with my father in Har- 
ley Street, I never thought I should have to do 
such a thing.” 

“To think of your living in Harley Street! I 
never remember passing through it but once, and 
then the dignity of the houses froze my veins. I 
kept saying to myself, ‘My ma lived here. She 
had the privilege of stepping out upon one of 
those noble balconies, of knocking double-knocks 
with those delightful knockers. She looked out 
of those shining windows when she was young 
and pretty.’ I don’t mean that you’re not pret- 
ty now, darling,” pursued the girl, eagerly; 
“ you’re the prettiest person I know, ma, after 
Barbara.” 

“My love, at forty one has given up thinking 
about one’s looks.” 

“You have, dearest, and that’s one of the rea- 
sons why you are so pretty.” 

Mrs. Trevornock breathed a regretful sigh, re- 
membering how very little of this world’s gear or 
this world’s joys her beauty had brought her. 
She looked along the green vista, where the 
figures of the captain and his companion were 
growing smaller in the distance, and sighed 
again as she reflected that perhaps even Bar- 
bara’s fair face was to win no exalted prize in 
life’s lottery. 

“T have had so much of poverty in my time 
that I sould like my daughters to be rich,” she 
said, musingly, rather to herself than to Flossie. 

The girl’s quick wit interpreted her thought. 

“Tt’s a pity that Indian officers are not better 
paid,” she said; “ but they say their widows are 
particularly well provided for.” 

“ My dear, an officer’s widow’s pension at best 
is but a pittance. If beauty were worth any- 
thing in this world, Barbara ought to marry a 
duke.” 

“There are so few dukes,” retorted Flossie, 
“one could count them on one’s fingers. And 
most of those I know anything about,” she pur- 
sued, with a delightful air of familiarity, “ are 
old and frumpy and married already. Captain 
Leland is very nice.” 

“He is all that is kind and good,” said Mrs. 
Trevornock, warmly. “I would not undervalue 
him for the world. But I had hoped for some- 
thing so grand for Barbara.” 

“ But, mother, where did you expect it, or him, 
to come from? Who is to know that a lovely 
girl is waiting to be wooed and married in South 
Lane, Camberwell? We don’t live in a fairy 
tale. If Barbara were to burst out as a prima 
donna or a great tragic actress, it would be dif- 
ferent; but a portionless girl with a pretty face 
is like a flower in a cottage garden—~she may 
bud and blossom, and fade and wither, and the 
world may know nothing of her existence. Think 
of all the fair sweet things that live and die in 
the forests—the primroses and violets, the but- 
terflies, those young fawns which are the very 
perfection of beauty. Nobody cares about them 
or knows of them, I think Barbara ought to be 
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very proud of having captured a tall handsome 
Indian officer.” 

“She ought to make a better match,” argued 
Mrs. Trevornock. 

“What could be better than a man who is so 

to us?” 

“If she were engaged to him to-morrow,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Trevornock, “I should set my face 
against their being married for years to come. I 
could not part with my darling. It would break 
my heart if he were to take her to India—yet 
awhile.” 

“* Years to come’ sounds a long while,” said 
Flossie ; “ but I don’t think Captain Leland will 
be in a desperate hurry to marry. I heard him 
say that he was not rich enough to keep a wife. 
He is rich compared with us, of course, for he 
has plenty of money for gloves and cabs and lux- 
uries of that kind; but I dare say he has grand 
ideas of how a wife should be kept. He would 
not expect her to iron her own muslin frocks, for 
instance. Besides, in such a climate as India, 
ironing would be doubly horrible.” 

“T like him very much,” mused Mrs. Trevor- 
nock ; “but it will almost break my heart if she 
marries a man who must ultimately take her to 
India.” = 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BALLAD OF THE 
BARMECIDE. 


To one in Eastern clime—'tis said— 
There came a man at eve with “Lo! 
Friend, ere the day be dimmed and dead, 
Hast thou a mind to feast, and know 

Fair cates, and sweet wine’s overflow ?” 
To whom that other fain replied : 

“Lead on! Not backward I nor slow; 

—Where is thy feast, O Barmecide?” 


Thereon the bidder passed, and led 
To where, apart from dust and glow, 
They found a board with napery spread, 
And gold, and glistering cups a-row.° 
“Eat,” quoth the host, yet naught did show. 
To whom his guest: “Thy board is wide; 
But barren is the cheer, I trow. 
—Where is thy feast, O Barmecide ?” 


“Eat,” quoth the man not less, and fed 
From meats unseen, and made as though 
He drank of wine both white and red. 
“Eat, ere the day to darkness grow. 
Short space and scant the Fates bestow !” 
What time his guest him wondering eyed, 
Muttering in wrath his beard below, 
—‘ Where is thy feast, O Barmecide ?” 
ENVOY. 
Time, ’tis of thee they fable so. 
Thou bidd’st us eat, and still denied, 
Still fasting, from thy board we go: 
— Where is thy feast, O Barmecide ?” 





THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 


T 3.30 a.m. we were aroused by the rattling 
of the chain as the anchor was dropped in 
the harbor of Reykjavik. I went on deck amid 
a cold, damp drizzle, and saw a shore of dark 
gray sand, a town about the apparent size of Gir- 
van—only with one church instead of many—and 
consisting of rows of detached wooden houses, 
not unlike big bathing-machines. Conspicuous 
on the height behind the town were a windmill, 
the governor’s house, slated, many-windowed, and 
whitewashed, and the college, in the same style, 
but yellow. Three wooden jetties ran into the 
sea, and there were a few trading vessels at an- 
chor in the bay. Later in the day, with a clear 
sky, bright sun, hills visible, and a liberal display 
of the Danish flag, the place assumed a much 
more cheerful aspect. 

As some time was required to make transport 
and commissariat arrangements for so large a 
party, we could not expect to be ready to start 
for Geysir before Monday morning. Meanwhile 
we were to live on board the Mastiff, and make 
acquaintance with Reykjavik and its environs, 
On the forenoon of Friday we all went on shore, 
and proceeded in a body to pay our respects to 
the Governor. According to the custom of the 
country, the front door stood open, and we walk- 
ed in through a suite of apartments with bare 
wooden floors. Instead of carpet there was a 
little embroidered rug here and there under a ta- 
ble. The rooms do not look at all like ours; 
there is a stove instead of a fire-place with its 
customary chimney-piece ornaments, and altogeth- 
er less furniture. The patterns of embroidery 
on the chairs were unlike those of England, in 
spite of their supposed origin ; for it is recorded 
that a lady was brought from England in the 
olden time to teach the Icelanders the art of em- 
broidery, for which the Anglo-Saxons of that pe- 
riod were celebrated. At Hélum the house she 
lived in is still pointed out as the “ English lady’s 
house.” Since then the English have been more 
distinguished for chemical skill in compounding 
colors than for artistic taste in blending them. 
Let us hope the Kensington Renaissance may re- 
establish their reputation. There were many 
more glass windows than I expected to find in so 
cold a country. In almost all of them there were 
flowers: geraniums, cactuses, roses, and the large 
white carnation common in greenhouses. The 
universal white muslin curtains also helped to 
give a cheerful look to the street. Many of the 
houses’ are surrounded by white wooden palings, 
inclosing a space which in England would be a 
garden, but which here contained nothing but 
grass, or teemed with “hateful docks. . . losing 
both beauty and utility.” Among the grass ev- 
erywhere was a profusion of buttercups, which 
an Icelander told me are called sdél-eyg (pro- 
nounced like sé/-ee), the “‘sun’s eye.” There were 
no daisies. 

Reykjavik is cleaner and has fewer smells than 





most towns I have been in. I did not see fish 
offal at the landing-place, or dirt heaps or filth of 
any sort in the streets we went through. One 
missed the familiar metropolitan smells of gas, 
decaying green-grocery, drains, butchers’ shops, 
game-dealers’ shops, druggists’ shops, and that 
overwhelming odor of coal smoke which in Glas- 
gow renders all others nearly indistinguishable. 
The smell of fish might, indeed, be perceived if one 
went in among those that were spread out to dry in 
yards or on a strip of grass on the shore, or that 
lay packed in square heaps ready for exportation ; 
but it did not pervade the air, which was fresh and 
pure. I do not know what is done with the ref- 
use of the fish; it was not a prominent feature 
of the place, as is usual even in fishing stations 
where gulls are numerous. The fish heads are 
split to the jaw and hung up over a string to dry, 
while the backbones are laid out on the rocks to 
be prepared for fuel, or pounded down and mix- 
ed with hay to feed the cattle in time of scarcity. 
Reykjavik is not like any town I have seen. 
There are no wheeled vehicles, soldiers, police- 
men, or sparrows ; and there is an utter absence 
of amenities, such as gardens, parks, promenades, 
or seats. To Naples it presents the most strik- 
ing contrast—no crowding, noise, beggars, rags, 
deformities, or cruelty to animals, which are so 
offensive to the traveller. During our stay in 
the island we did not see a single drunk person. 
Some travellers say that the Icelanders are a 
dirty people, but their bright complexions pre- 
vent them looking so. The idea of cleanliness 
certainly exists among them, since their name 
for Saturday is Laugar-dagr, or “ washing-day.” 
I do not think any one who is familiar with the 
abodes of the Celtic population in this country, 
or who has been in a Spanish railway station, or, 
above all, who has visited Amalfi, would consider 
the Icelanders dirty. Cleanliness, after all, is 
only comparative, and must depend a good deal 
on circumstances. It is not given to every one 
to sit under the shadow of the soap-works of St. 
Rollox, or to have coals in abundance, and Loch 
Katrine flowing into the house. Hot water is in- 
dispensable for cleanliness; but in Reykjavik 
fuel is not very plentiful, and the water has to be 
carried. So the people make use of certain hot 
springs to which they carry their clothes to be 
washed, a few miles of boggy ground having to 
be crossed before the hot springs are reached. 

After visiting Governor Finnsen and some of 
the principal people, we dispersed in small par- 
ties, and rambled about the town. The first ob- 
ject that attracted our attention was a very aged 
woman drawing water at a well by means of an 
old ship’s steering wheel. One of the gentlemen 
helped her to turn it, and then proposed to carry 
her water stoup for her, but could not find out 
where she wanted it to be taken: whichever way 
he moved, the old woman only grinned, and said, 
“ Yiaou, yiaou.” She looked like the aged spae- 
wife who in children’s story-books suddenly casts 
her slough, and appears as a benevolent fairy. 
Benevolence did appear on this occasion, but in 
another form: a gentleman came out of a neigh- 
boring house, invited us into his neat little par- 
lor, told us what sights we should see, and final- 
ly guided us to them himself. His name was 
Jon Jonson, a very common one in Iceland. There 
are a few permanent surnames; they are gener- 
ally derived from the father’s Christian name. 
For instance, Jon Njalson might have a son call- 
ed Njal Jonson; Njal Jonson’s children might 
be M. or N. Njalson or Njalsdéttir. 

We went to the museum—a queer place up in a 
roof. There we found many curious old things, 
among others a rude wooden crucifix, which had 
been found in a lava cave supposed to be the 
habitation of one of the early Christian hermits 
from Ireland. The hermits were the first set- 
tlers in Iceland, arriving before it was colonized 
by the present Norwegian race. There were 
richly embroidered ecclesiastical garments, altar 
cloths, and Spanish leather hangings, old jewel- 
ry, and horse furniture, among which I remarked 
a chair-shaped side-saddle,* heavily ornamented 
with brass, and a man’s stirrups made of a semi- 
circular sheep’s horn, with a wooden bar across 
it for the foot to rest on. There were also boxes 
carved with figures of old-fashioned knights and 
ladies riding with hawk and hound. We visited 
the library, which was also in a wooden loft. It 
contained a good many manuscripts (among oth- 
ers a book of magic, with strange figures in it); a 
copy of the first Bible printed in Iceland, at H6- 
lum, in 1584; some English and American books, 
as well as translations of English works, among 
others “ Paradise Lost.” Then we went to a sad- 
dler, and bought some valises, satchels, and whips, 
all pretty good of their kind. The bits we saw 
there were all curbs, with long brass shafts of 
handsome patterns, but very heavy. I asked 
why they used such severe ones, and was told it 
was to teach the riding-ponies to amble, that is, 
to lift both legs on the same side at once, instead 
of hind and front on the opposite sides simul- 
taneously, as in the natural trot. We visited a 
jeweller’s workshop, and saw many unfinished 
brooches, and other ornaments of very pretty pat- 
terns in filigree, in plain and gilt silver; buttons 
and belts for ladies’ dresses, and gold-thread em- 
broidery on velvet for trimming pockets. There 
were a good many dogs about the streets, like 
mongrel Spitzes, with curly tails, and very friend- 
ly dispositions. . 

After an early dinner on board the Mastiff we 
returned to the college, where Mrs. Arnason and 
her niece, Sigurder Jonsdéttir, very kindly allow- 
ed me to sketch them in their national dresses. 
The full dress consisted of a helmet-shaped head- 
dress of some stiff white stuff, with a golden tiara 
round the front of it, and a large lace veil over 
all; a black cloth jacket, partly open in front, 
trimmed with velvet and gold embroidery; a 





* This same shape is stil] used by the women in Ice- 
land, but we were provided by the guides with English 
side-saddles. 





black cloth skirt, of moderate length, and pretty 
full, embroidered with yellow silk. The belt was 
very handsome, being covered with gold orna- 
ments. For out-of-doors there was a long round 
black velvet cloak, trimmed with white fur, and 
lined with green cloth. The shoes are generally 
like those worn in the Faroe Islands. The every- 
day dress is a black cloth jacket, trimmed with 
velvet, but not embroidered, a dark skirt, and a 
large apron of some bright color. A silk neck- 
tie is also worn, the color of which ought to match 
that of the apron. Diversity of taste, however, 
is exhibited both in the color.of these parts of 
the dress and in the fineness of the work on the 
chemisette and cuffs. The head-dress is a small 
black worsted cap with a long black silk tassel, 
and it is worn by all classes, the only difference 
being in the gold, silver, or tinsel ornament on 
the tassel, and the slightly larger size of the caps 
worn by the old women, Unfortunately we had 
no language in common. My sitters were ex- 
tremely patient, and the other members of the 
family showed their good-will by constantly bring- 
ing me clean water to paint with. Mr. Arnason’s 
little boy played the piano, and sang to us Ice- 
landic, Faroese, and Danish songs, winding up 
with “ God save the Queen,” which seems a well- 
known and favorite tune in Iceland. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ ILL a few statistics seem dry and heavy to 
our readers during this midsummer heat ? 
We believe that those we have in mind will not, 
and commend to the consideration of all—and 
particularly those whose favoring circumstances 
permit them to escape from the city to the sea- 
shore or mountain—the following figures: 

In 1875, when the State Census was taken, 
New York city had a population of 1,041,886; 
of this number, 128,169 were children under five 
years of age. Of the 30,704 deaths that occurred 
in the city that year, 14,848 were of children un- 
der five, of whom 8540 were infants under one 
year of age. In 1872 the number of deaths of 
children under five had been even greater, hav- 
ing been no less than 16,188. The next summer 
the mortality among children was frightful dur- 
ing the hot weather, and then special efforts be- 
gan to be made in many directions to give fresh 
air to the children. In 1878, although the pop- 
ulation had increased probably 100,000, the num- 
ber of children’s deaths under five had fallen to 
12,410—a diminution of mortality doubtless due 
to the efforts made to secure for sick and feeble 
children a few days of change of air. But every 
hot week cuts the thread of hundreds of little 
lives in stifled tenements, notwithstanding the 
exertions of benevolent individuals, and the or- 
ganized arrangements of various charities. 

It is a well-known fact that an infant almost 
hopelessly ill with cholera infantum may be re- 
stored by a change of air to the sea-shore or the 
mountains. A few dollars—we have seen it 
stated as low as two dollars—-will give a poor 
child a week at the sea-shore at some of the 
‘Summer Homes” established forthem. Would 
not the pleasure of many who are enjoying the 
fresh breezes and bracing air of popular resorts 
be heightened if from their abundance they help 
to lessen the ghastly record of mortality among 
tenement-house children of the city ? 


Physicians tell us that scarlet fever is really 
more to be feared than yellow fever, and that if 
it were as fatal poe ye adults as among children, 
people would quickly see cause for alarm, and 
use precantions. Scarlet fever is very conta- 
gious. Yet every little while we see a notice 
of a death from scarlet fever, and following it an 
invitation to attend the funeral at the house. 





The battle of Ulundi did not end the Zulu war. 
The brother of Cetywayo, and other chiefs, have 
surrendered, but the king himself has retreated 
to his strongholds, and at this time the latest 
reports indicate that further efforts will be ne- 
cessary to bring him to terms. Lord Chelms- 
ford has resigned, leaving Sir Garnet Wolseley 
with full authority. 


On the 1st of September the International Ex- 
hibition will open at Sydney, Australia, although 
exhibits from foreign countries will be received 
for some months afterward. Many manufac- 
turing firms, inventors, etc., have already for- 
warded their goods, and others will doubtless 
follow their example. Exhibits can easily be 
sent from Sydney to Melbourne, where there is 
also to be an Exhibition in 1880, thus giving 
manuacturers and others the benefits of two 
Exhibitions in the British colonies. 





Hitherto the regulations of the Church of 
England have required that all marriages should 
be celebrated before noon—a custom which 
seems utterly without reason. It is now pro- 
posed to allow the ceremony to be performed at 
any time between eight in the morning and six 
in the evening. 

Mrs. Mary Howitt, the well-known writer, has 
recently been granted a pension of $500 a year. 





For about ten years past a good work has been 
roing on under the superintendence of Miss 

ye—an Englishwoman notable for practical be- 
nevolence. She has taken girls from the streets 
of London, gone with them across the Atlantic, 
and placed them in respectable homes in Cana- 
da. Miss Rye recently made her thirty-second 
voyage with a cargo of street waifs. 





The journals of Newbern, North Carolina, give 
detailed accounts of a most heart-rending ca- 
lamity which occurred on the Fourth of July. 
Mr. Appleton Oaksmith, of Hollywood, Carteret 
County, North Carolina, and his six children— 
four daughters and two sons—were taking a 
pleasure excursion in a sail-boat. When about 
half way between Beaufort and Fort Macon, 
from some unexplained cause, the boat capsized. 
The three older children each took charge of a 
younger one, and the father gave directions, and 
attempted to aid all, while freeing the boat, 
which was held down by the anchor. Only the 
father could swim. The two boys were saved 
by clinging to the boat, but all the daughters 
were drowned, the two older ones evidently hav- 
ing lost their lives in their efforts to help their 





little sisters. Their names and ages were as fol- 
lows: Bessie, aged twenty-one; Corinne, aged 
nineteen; Mildred, nine; and Pauline, seven 
years of age. Bessie and Corinne Oaksmith pos- 
sessed considerable literary ability, and the pro- 
ductions of their pens had appeared in various 
periodicals. All the sisters were gentle, refined, 
and beautiful in character and person. Parents 
are not often called to bear such a fourfold shock 
in a single day. 





The long-protracted heated term has not end- 
ed as we write. New York is pantirz and swel- 
tering under the burden of a temperature which 
has so long been among the nineties that we be- 
gin to fear it may forget to come down. Yet 
change is always in order, and who knows but 
that a few days hence—or rather a few nights 
hence—we may need to draw up the neglected 
blanket ? 





We clip the following from the London World: 


“Tt was not to be e ted that the esthetic honse- 
holder of,the day would endure much longer the Phil- 
istine form and bulk of the piano-forte. Accordingly, 
a revolution against the time-honored and exceedingly 
ugly design which we all know so well has been set 
on foot by Mr. Burne-Jones, who has induced Messra. 
Broadwood to make him a very quaint piano indeed 
7 supported on a stand, and with green keys. 
The y of the instrument is, in form, a modification 
of the old clavecin, and peculiarly graceful.” 





At Long Branch the social lines of distinction 
are being drawn between “cottage residents,” 
‘*hotel guests,” and “ excursionists !”’ 





A spacious skating rink has been opened at 
Oak Bluffs, which is immensely popular with 
young and old. 





Conspicuous on the lid of the coffin that con- 
tained the body of the young Prince Imperial 
during the funeral services at Chiselhurst was a 
wreath of golden laurel leaves, with this inscrip- 
tion on a card attached to it: 

** Sonvenir de vive affection, d’estime, et de profonds 
regrets de la part de Victorie Reg.” 

The Princess of Wales sent a wreath of vio- 
lets, with the words, in her own handwriting: 

“ A token of affection and regard for him who lived 
the most spotless of lives, and died a soldier’s death 
fighting for our cause in Zululand. 

“ From Albert Edward and Alexandra, July 12, 1879.” 

Wreaths were also sent by the young Prin- 
cesses ‘* Louise, Victoria, and Maud, of Wales,” 
and from their brothers, ‘‘ Edward and George, 
of Wales.”” Prince Leopold sent a tribute of 
‘affection and esteem.”’ 





Only nine applicants appeared to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the recent 
Harvard examinations for women, conducted in 
this city. Whyisthis? Is the method undesir- 
able, are the requirements too severe, or is inter- 
est lacking ? 





A new curiosity has arrived at the New York 


Aquarium—a Mexican sea-cow, or manatee. 
This creature, which was captured a few mouths 
ago in the St. Lucie River, Florida, weighs about 
three thousand pounds, and measures twelve feet 
from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail. 





Many musical matters for the ensuing season 
are already announced. The Philharmonic So- 
cieties of New York and Brooklyn will be con- 
ducted by Theodore Thomas, the Symphony and 
Oratorio Societies by Dr. Damrosch, and the 
Chickering Hall Concerts by Mr. Gotthold Carl- 
berg. 





The London Library has collected 90,000 vol- 
umes during the forty years of its existence. 





A young woman, a resident of Newark, re- 
cently died while visiting a sister in this city, 
under peculiar circumstances, which led to the 
belief that she was poisoned by eating pickles. 
The accounts given state that one afternoon, 
after walking in the Central Park, she bought 
half a dozen large cucumber pickles, and within 
about three hours she ate four and a half of 
these. She was taken ill the next day, but no 
physician was called for some days, when she 
grew worse, and was put under medical care. 
She died about two weeks after eating the 
mig eae with indications of copper poisoning. 
t is said, however, that no harm is known to 
have resulted from the use of the same kind of 
pickles by other persons, and physicians de- 
cided that death was due to eating an excess of 
improper food. It musi be evident to any one 
that consuming so many large pickles on a hot 
day, as it was, after exercise, was a very rash ex- 
periment. Care in diet is imperative during hot 
weather. 





History should be to school boys and girls 
one of the most interesting of studies, and yet it 
is often regarded by them as “dry”’ and “‘ hard.” 
The memorizing of facts and dates has not been 
popular among a large class of young folks. The 
remedy for this difficulty is mainly in the hands 
of teachers, who have it in their power to make 
history exceedingly entertaining to youthful 
minds. We commend to the consideration of 
teachers a work recently published by Harper 
& Brothers, entitled Readings from English His- 
tory, compiled by John Richard Green, of Ox- 
ford, England. The work is divided, chrono- 
logically, into three parts, the general plan being 
to illustrate important events by reading to stu- 
dents passages from the greater historians. Se- 
lections are made from many English and from 
some American and French writers. For exam- 
ple, a brief paragraph gives the reasons which 
sent the Pilgrim Fathers to this country, and 
the consequent founding of the New England 
colonies, and then follows the account given by 
Bancroft; afew facts are given concerning Will- 
iam of Orange, and then Macaulay’s history of 
his landing in England; the statements of the 
condition of the country after the execution of 
Charles I., and the important events following, 
are supplemented by Guizot’s account of the 
escape of Charles II. Each chapter is sufficient- 
ly complete in itself to be easily understood, and 
yet is connected with those which precede and 
follow. Such a work as Readings from English 
History, if judiciously used by teachers, would 
result, we believe, in making scholars regard 
history—as it really is—one of the most delight- 
ful of studies, 
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A MAGIC WAND. 

NATURE’S PARALLELS. 

p “The fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In —— diapason,....us unite | 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light !” 

“TN nature nothing stands apart ;” the most 
exclusive specialist can hardly avoid at least | 
“brushing with extreme flounce the circle of the 
sciences” in pursuing his own particular investi- 
gations, so wonderfully do the rainbow disks over- 
Jap each other in the spectrum into which the 
analysis of science has resolved the luminous re- 
sult of natural cause, the sun—image of the cos- 

mos. 

Thus one branch of natural philosophy becomes | 


the interpreter of another, and we discover be- | 


tween them that manner of likeness which exists | 
| among brothers in a family, contrasted with the 
| strong points of difference that mark the indi- 


viduai character, making each- man peculiarly 


| himself and no one else. 


Our five senses are continually waiting one 
upon the other in every-day life; and when it 
comes to their trained use in experimental or ex- 


| act science, we see how touch and sight supple- 
| ment hearing in acoustics, for instance, as taste 


and smell are important coadjutors to sight in 


| chemical pursuits. 


It will be very interesting to trace a parallel, 
as suggestive as it is beautiful, between sight and 


hearing, which, so different in their results, are 
| yet produced by the same cause—vibratory mo- 


tion: a simple phenomenon, and easy of explana- 
tion. 


“As he sowed, some fell by the way-side 


In the first place, it is necessary to understand 
| exactly the nature of undulatory or wave mo- 
tion. Standing on the sea-shore and watching 
| the mighty roll of the mass of water, one is apt 
| to receive the impression of an onward move- 
| ment; but if we notice a piece of wood floating 
| on the water, we perceive that it rises and falls 
| without being borne along. The truth is, that no 
jone drop changes place with another, but each 
| particle has its own movement, vibrating to and 

fro, and imparting an impetus to its next neigh- 
| bor. As Professor Tyndall says, it is just like a 


| long line of school-hovs on the play-ground sway- | 
ing each other to and fro, their hands on each 
other's shoulders, every one regaining his upright 
position excepting the fellow at the end, who, 
| having no one to keep him from falling, would 
| topple over a precipice if he happened to be 


“SERMON-TIME.”—From a Patntinea sy Artuur $10 


standing on the edge of one. A field of ripening 
grain waving in the summer breeze gives one an 
admirable idea of undulatory motion ; the grace- 
ful stalks merely bow and raise their heads, but 
it seems as though a series of waves were pass- 
|ing over the expanse. Exactly as the water 
| particles vibrate to make the waves, does the air 
| about us vibrate when set in motion by a sono- 
rous body—and all bodies are more or less sono- 
rous—and, affecting the nerve of the ear, produce 
what we call sound. Of course, if every living 


} 


exist; but, properly speaking, there would be no 
| sound, for there would be no organs of hearing 
| to be affected by the vibrations. 

| When the string of a violin is twanged, there- 
| fore, it is not the string which makes the noise, 
| but the air, which, compressed and rarefied by the 


| creature were deaf, the aerial waves would still | as well as the immea 
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S, EXHIBITED IN THE Lonpon Royat AcapEmy oF 1879. 


+» Some fell among thorns..... and other fell on good ground.’’—Mark, iv. 48 


f front and rarefied be- | bodies, and all bodies not self-luminous shine by | cause heat or electricity, and if we could sum- | the highest, shrillest note is reached; the im-| begin to se Light, the crowning glory of the 
atifand strikes the tympa- | reflected light; but whether the light be faint or | mon some master magician of science with his | pul cular, therefore the notes are music- | unive rse, is gant ws, 1 from the “ vasty deep” by the 
imple, again, according to | bright, it invariably travels toward us at the rate | wand, he might, with its aid alone, invoke for ot if irregular, we would be conscious of a hiss- |< charm of our magic wand as it follows the law 
ly received, that mode | of 186,000 miles a second. 
ed which is capable of When the old poets and artists represented 


ing, rushing, or humming noise instead. Eighty jot nature. The tremend 
thousand vibrations in a second are reached, | and multiply; the red 
eye, and is called light. | Jove the Thunderer with his rattling bolts, and 


proce as simple but as amazing as are all the | when suddenly all sinks into a grave-like silence | ens, then turns to vi 
hole universe is a sea | far-darting Apollo hurling his sun-arrows, they | laws established by nature’s God. 
,Y rarefied that it c | went far astray in the fabling of-the wonders of In the middle of a large darkened room this | limits of susceptibility having been passed; but | when all again is sw ed up in night, but not 

ended by the senses; | the cosmos. Their conceptions of natural causes | rod, this magic wand, is set in vibration by a con- presently, though all is dark and dumb, we feel a| therefore in rest. ‘ e are rays beyond the 

everywhere, filling the | were as coarse as their art was beautiful. Even | trivance which continually augments its speed. pleasant w armth proceeding from the region | violet which have the power of working chemical 

@ atoms of all bodies, | Milton, with his “quintessence pure,” fell far | As we enter the room the rod is vibrating at the | | W ce the sound. came, and the vibrations in- | changes, as we know through the experiments of 
sible spaces between the | short of the ethereal reality. Neither light nor | rate of four times in a second. It is dark, and | crease in rapidity, reckoned now by billions. | several physicists, and we can trace the decom- 
@s it offers almost no re- | sound is an actual substance in itself, but only | we can not see it, but we can feel it as it strikes action of 

Pef this ether, as it is ations of the air, or of the ether, which some | our hand. Gradually the vibrations reach thirty- | ment, is being propagated without the aid of for- | these invisible rays. 

atory motion, and when | scientists suppo: ay, after all, be only air at- | two in a second, and now a deep hum strikes the | eign bodies, these rays, which we call heat rays, Thus is brought out plainly the wonder fal 

strong, it makes upon | tenuated to the last extreme, though there is not | ear, for that number is necessary to produce the | being invisible. Now, like a me » from the | analogy between sight and sound. The 
mpression called light. | sufficient proof to support such a theory. 


lowest sound. More and more rapidly the rod | spirit world, a faint red light begins to glimmer, | tion of colors 
oceed from luminous The vibrations which produce light likewise | vibrates, higher and higher rises the tone, until 


}* . ee : 
amusement and instruction some of the effects is vibrations increase 
which nature produces by means of one simple sht brightens and deep- 
d yellow, and mounts 


—the ear is no longer sensible of the sound, the | through the octave « ors up to tender violet, 


Radiant heat, also the result of oscillatory move position of certain substances to the 


s to the eye what the music: 
the vibrations have reached 459 billions, and we | gamut is to the ear, and we instinctively recog- 
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nize the fact when we speak of tone and har- 
mony of color, or, as.some German professor has 
done, of sownd-tint, . Color and tone are differ- 
ent expressions for the same kind of phenom- 
enon. They denote movements recurring at reg- 
ular intervals of time—movements of extreme 
rapidity in ether, and of more moderate speed in 
air. 

As we study the subject, many minor points 
of analogy strike us, When inharmonious col- 
ors are grouped, the result is discordant, and 
complementary colors heighten the effect the 
one of the other. Equally so with sound: dis- 
cordant elements joined give confused and jar- 
ring sounds, and only certain notes in the gamut 
can be struck simultaneously with pleasing re- 
sults, all being governed by exact laws. At the 
same time distance modifies effects in both cases, 
so that a dreadful noise becomes a soothing hum 
as it recedes from us, while the most glaring 
contrasts of colors blend and soften if far enough 
removed. 

Concentration in both cases intensifies propa- 
gation; so if we gather the scattering rays of 
light in a focus, we multiply their power many 
times, and in the same way with rays of sound, 
which are not only conducted by the air, bat still 
more effectually by water, or wood, or other sub- 
stances. On this principle speaking-tubes and 
ear-trumpets are made, to capture, as it were, 
the vibrations, and not leave them to spend and 
weaken themselves in the open air. Then light 
is reflected from bodies in a more or less degree, 
and so is sound, as can be shown by the con- 
struction of whispering galleries, and both are 
refracted too. When the noise from the street 
is heard by a person in a closed room, the sound 
has passed from the air without, struck the solid 
walls, and thence the rays are bent toward the ear, 
as the light of a star in passing through the air 
is bent out of its straight course. Two opposite 
sounds traversing the same matter will by their 
conjoint action produce silence, or would, if the 
necessary conditions could be perfectly carried 
out; and likewise a beam of light which would 
show red through a glass of that color will be 
extinguished if made to pass through two dif- 
ferent colored glasses which absorb all its rays. 

Some people have laughed at the story of the 
blind Englishman who, when asked to give his 
idea of the color red, answered that it had al- 
ways seemed to him like the sound of a trumpet ; 
but the analogy between loudness in sound and 
brightness in color is a very striking one, for all 
that he may have associated red with soldiers’ 
uniforms, and soldiers with the blare of a trump- 
et. Then, again, pitch in musical sound and depth 
in color run parallel, as likewise fone in music 
—that character by which we distinguish one in- 
strument from another, one voice from another— 
and Aue or tint, which raises all natural objects 
from the dull, monotonous level of a uniformity 
which we can picture to ourselves, but never quite 
realize as dwellers in the luminous universe, where 
the artist fingers of Light touch matter into end- 
less beauty. 

The German Richter, in one of his prose poems, 
relates a dream wherein he visited the realms of 
outer space, guided by a brother spirit, like Dante 
by Beatrice. With the swiftness of thought they 
flashed from planet to planet, from sun to sun, 
from system to system, swallowed up at intervals 
in the immeasurable blackness of nothingness, 
while travelling from one galaxy to another. At 
last, wearied out with the boundless universe, he 
could go no farther, and then the eyes of his 
spirit were opened, and he found himself in a 
surging sea of light and harmony which filled 
all space, and in which the suns and planets, the 
systems and milky ways, lay like scattered islands 
and archipelagoes, little dark spots floating in the 
ocean of ineffable glory wherein dwelt all the real 
life and motion and action of creation, the angelic 
ministers of the Creator, while the islands were 
only the cradles of spirits destined to inhabit it. 

The author of Titan has taken for his theme 
here the theory of the scientific men of to-day, 
and made a complete symphony out of it. They 
grope slowly and painfully, feeling their way step 
by step; he springs upward intuitively into all the 
glory and wonder of the universe. Who knows 
but, after all, he comes as near the truth as they 
will after long investigation, and their mission 
may be to verify his beautiful, daring visions ? 





THREE PAIRS. 
“TP SIMPLY hate it.” 

Some men are angels. It is a popular theory 
that many women are ; but it is not very often that 
you hear this fact affirmed of a man. However, 
Miles Chester had always had the reputation of 
having the heavenliest temper in the world, which 
ranked him with angelic visitants, I conclude. 
He needed this heavenly temper now, for he was 
sorely tried. 

He had married a spoiled beauty. It had been 
understood when they were married that they 
were to live in a wooden city on the confines of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, where Miles had al- 
ready established a fair practice in law. Miles 
had been honest about it. He had not exagger- 
ated the advantages of this place of residence. 
He had told Belle distinctly that they would have 
winter for eight months of the year, and high 
winds during much of the other four. He knew 
that the difference in climaie and the difference 
in culture of the people they would live among 
would make this a very strong contrast to Belle’s 
Southern home. But Belle had to run the 
risk. She loved Miles, and she had made up her 
mind to marry him, and she had a strong con- 
viction that he would manage to make things tol- 
erable wherever they might happen to live. 

But, after all, Miles could not control the 
weather, and the cold of her first winter in Belle- 
plaine froze poor Belle to the very heart. By the 
time summer came she was too discontented and 
homesick to enjoy the bright breezy days; she 





railed against the absence of fruit blossoms, of 
roses, of a hundred things that had gladdened 
her through the Virginia Junes and Julys. And 
with the first nipping days and nights her cour- 
age gave way entirely. She implored Miles to 
go back home with her. She would be willing to 
live on a crust in Virginia. What did it matter 
whether he succeeded or not, made money or not, 
if they had to live out here? Finally, she con- 
cluded, as I began, by saying, “I simply hate it.” 

It was not a case for argument. No amount 
of argument could persuade Belle that she was 
comfortable when she knew that she was not. 
It simply irritated her to be talked to about the 
general healthiness of the State. She did not 
care about being healthy. All she wanted was 
to be warm. Miles desisted. It was not his way 
to push a point. But as to changing his home 
he was obdurate. Too much was at stake. He 
had been hard at work in Belleplaine for ten 
years. It was an injustice to himself, and, after 
all, to Belle too, to ask him to throw away ten 
years of steady work. No. He would tempo- 
rize. He suggested to Belle that she should go 
home for the winter: in fact, it might be a good 
plan for her to spend the winters always at home, 
until she became acclimated. 

“ And the summers too,” Belle responded to 
this. ‘ One season is as bad as another in this 
dreadful place. Yes, I will go. The Reeds are 
going East next month. They will take care of 
me.” 

Miles literally had not the money to take the 
long, expensive journey back and forth himself. 
So Belle was put under the protection of her 
friends, and in due time reached Loudon County 
safely. Thence she wrote briefly to Miles. She 
was well. Papa and mamma were delighted to 
have her. She hoped Miles was comfortable.” 

She had fancied it would be easy work tak- 
ing up the thread of life where she had dropped 
it at the time of her marriage. But it was not. 
She was a married woman now, and the young 
men of the neighborhood no longer devoted them- 
selves to enlivening her country home. The girls, 
too, were more shy of her than they used to be. 
They had their own interests now; Belle was 
supposed to have hers. Conversation somehow 
flagged when they met. Belle had never cared 
for books before this. She became quite a read- 
ernow. She worked in her garden. She rode 
about the farm on horseback : never off the farm 
unattended, however, so that her wanderings were 
somewhat circumscribed. 

On one of these rides she was overtaken by a 
thunder-storm. She was two good miles from 
home; she had on a hat with a feather in it which 
she did not wish to spoil. She looked about her. 
Across the field, on the edge of a wood, was a 
cabin. She would wait there till the rain was over. 

She was greeted by a family as black as the 
ace of spades; mother, one son of eleven, two 
younger daughters. Belle slipped off her horse, 
and asked the boy to tie him in the wood. There 
was no other shelter for him. The boy rode him 
away, grinning. Then Belle turned to her host- 
ess. “I don’t think I ever saw you before.” 

“No, miss. We moved yar arter you got mar- 
ried. My name is Milly Washington, miss.” 
Milly, for her part, not only knew Belle by sight, 
but had accurately followed up her movements 
for the last two years. Milly considered herself 
part of the family now since she had moved on 
“Miss Belle’s pa’s place.” 

“Walk in, miss,” Milly continued. “Is ye 
skeered ob de rain? ‘I is allays frightened ob 
thunder myself. Mos’ cullud pussons is. Seems 
like de white folks don’t mind it. Dey tell me 
it’s nuffin but ’lectricity. But I sez dat don’t 
make it noway better.” 

“T am not afraid of the storm exactly,” Belle 
explained. “But I'll be glad to wait until it is 
over, if you have no objection. I don’t want to 
spoil my hat.” 

“ An’ I don’t blame you, neider, not abit. Sit 
down, miss. Ef I had expected you, I would ha’ 
tidied up some. But de misery I has in my head 
keeps me behindhanded somehow.” 

“ You don’t look strong,” Belle said. “I hope 
your husband is living and takes care of you.” 

“No, miss, dat he don’t. He are libbin, too; 
but de pore critter don’t do nuffin fur me dese 
days. Seems like I has hard work to git along.” 

Belle looked around her. The cabin consisted 
of one small room, with a smaller lean-to shed 
attached. There was one bed, one table, one 
chair with a back, another chair without a back, 
a stove; on the stove a corn cake was frying. 

“T works out by de day an’ de half day, an’ I 
makes a little dat ar way. Yistiday I was tuk 
sick, an’ I spent all my change fur pills. So to- 
day we has to go widout meat.” 

“Your husband ought to do something for 
you,” Belle said, ponderingly. ‘“ Where is he ?” 

“He war a good husban’ ter me fur twelve 
years ; I’d nebber ax fur no better. But jest yar 
lately, miss, he hab gone an’ desarted me, an’ dat’s 
de fac’.” 

“ How long ago ?” 

“ Jest yar lately. "Bout de time you got mar- 
ried, miss. We libbed in de townden. We neb- 
ber wanted fur nuffin, me nor de chillen. Den 
I foun’ out he war a-foolin’ roun’ arter anoder 
woman. She war one ob yer bright gals wid 
sassy ways. I nebber could bar her. De fust I 
knew he war off wid her. Dey went down to Ole 
P’int Comfort, an’ he tuk ter shuckin’ oysters. I 
seed a man from dar, an’ he tell me my husban’ 
done make lots ob money, but he nebber send me 
none. I sont him one word arter anoder, tryin’ 
ter persuade him ter come back. But I nebber 
hab laid eyes on him sence. Once he wrote me 
a letter.” - 

“Oh, did he?” That seemed a good sign to 
Belle. The miserable man hadn’t forgotten his 
family altogether. 

“Yes. He wrote ter me an’ de chillen rale pit- 
iful like.” 

This sounded odd to Belle. It struck her that 





the pitiful rhetoric should have come from the 
other side. “Pitiful?” she repeated. 

“Yes. He say he done married her, but he 
hab not gib us up yit. Yer see, him an’ me we 
nebber was not presackly married. We nebber go 
befo’ de parson. We only jest tuk out de license, 
so ter speak.” 

Milly evidently considered this inaccuracy of 
slight moment as affecting the question. 

“Why on earth were you never married ?” 
Belle asked, quite impatiently. 

“ We allays laid out ter be, him an’ me; but 
somehow we nebber named de day. One an’ an- 
oder ob de chillen wud be sick—I’s had a sight 
ob chillen ; 1 has buried six. An’ I has had sick- 
ness myself, de misery in my head, off an’ on, all 
de time. So, as I says, we was nebber presackly 
married.” 

“You poor thing, you were never married at 
all,” Belle said. 

“Dat’s what he keeps a-tellin’ ob me now, 
miss,” agreed Milly. ‘“ Yes, he write rale pitiful 
like. He say she—de yaller woman—tuk de 
wally ob him.” 

“Took what ?—the value of him ?” 

“Yes, miss, dat’s wot he say. She tuk de wally 
ob him.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“She got de upper han’ ob him.” 

“Oh!” Apparently, got the advantage of him 
was intended. “Then do you suppose he was 
really married to her ?” 

“Oh yes, miss, I heerd all about it from dis yar 
frien’ ob mine dat went down to Ole P’int. He 
seed her a-struttin’ a-roun’ wid all her weddin’ 
finery on. Dressed ter death, he say—all her close 
on, an’ her trunk a-settin’ out-o’-doo’s airin’, as de 
sayin’ is,” 

Meanwhile Milly’s children stood around, open- 
eyed and open-mouthed. Certainly they could 
not be accused of wearing too many clothes, poor 
things. One scanty garment for each girl, two 
as scanty for the boy, completed their toilettes. 
“Dey misses deir pap,” poor Milly sighed. 
“Twelve years he done lib wid me, fust an’ last, 
an’ a good husban’ he war ter me. No woman 
need wish a better. He treat me well as long 
as he stay on wid me.” 

“ But don’t you mean to do anything? Can't 
you force him to come back, or at least to sup- 
port the children, or to give you money now and 
then ?” Belle cried. 

“No, miss, I can’t do nuffin. I see one lawyer 
about it. But he tell me I has no law on my 
side. Him an’ me we never went befo’ de par- 
son. We had orter ben more pertickler.” 

This seemed a sad tale to Belle, told as it was 
with the most entire simplicity, and with a fre- 
quent reiteration of its few facts. Milly told the 
story, moreover, as calmly as though it had con- 
cerned some other person. She betrayed no re- 
sentment, no bitterness. She neither assailed 
fate, nor upbraided the man who had deserted 
her. This wasa hard world. These things would 
happen. Her troubles did not affect her man- 
ners, however. She now changed the conversa- 
tion, and inquired for Belle’s pa and ma, and for 
her husband. Then Belle inquired the children’s 
names. By that time the rain had stopped, and 
Belle requested Peter to bring her horse around. 
Peter had tied the mare under the thick shade 
of trees. Milly wiped the damp saddle with her 
apron, brought forth the one whole chair, and 
Belle prepared to mount. “Call again, miss,” 
Milly said, as her visitor smiled a farewell. 

That evening, one or two visitors came in. 
Belle, who had a talent for narrating, related the 
tale of the deserted mother and children she had 
seen that day. 

“Tf the thing had happened in California,” one 
of the party said, “‘ Milly would have been con- 
sidered the legal wife. There cohabitation for 
the shortest possible time constitutes marriage. 
In fact, it is sufficient for a man to register a 
woman’s name with his at-a hotel to make her 
his wife.” 

“That has its disadvantages, too,” Belle ob- 
jected. “I prefer that the marriage service 
should be more emphasized.” 

“ Desertion for a certain length of time, on the 
other hand, always has been considered a sufficient 
excuse for a divorce,” pursued some one else. 

Belle started. Odd as it may seem, she had 
never until to-day bestowed many thoughts upon 
divorce and the laws that governed it. It sud- 
denly occurred to her that she was now practi- 
cally divorced from Miles. She wondered wheth- 
er in any State in the Union the term of their 
separation would be regarded as furnishing a suf- 
ficient pretext for a legal sundering of their un- 
ion. A nervous chill seized her. She knew so 
little of these things. Who could tell what pit- 
falls she had fallen into without knowing it? 

gracious! How little she knew of the 
world! If Miles were only here now, that she 
could rush to him and throw her arms about him, 
and tell him what uncomfortable thoughts were 
in her mind! After all, there was no one like 
Miles in all the world—no one she could talk to, 
talk herself out to, as she could tohim. Of course 
there was not. Wasn’t he her own, part of her- 
self? Oh, Miles! darling Miles! why had she left 
him? A horror of the distance between them 
came over her—a horror of the days that it would 
take to get to him. She felt that she should 
scream. 

Meanwhile the others went on talking. “Col- 
ored people have so little sense of the sanctity 
of the marriage tie,” her mother was saying. 
“ Most of them are in the condition of the woman 
of Samaria, who, having had seven husbands, 
could not be said to be married to the last. My 
own conviction is that nothing but death can dis- 
solve the marriage bond.” 

“You don’t believe,” Frank Lee said, flippant- 
ly, “in the proposed amendment to the marriage 
service: ‘So long as ye both shall love?” 

“That is perfectly horrid,” spoke up Belle. 
“ Mamma, I agree with you entirely. Once mar- 





ried, always married. Why, St. Paul did not 
even believe in widows marrying again. I am of 
St. Paul’s opinion.” 

“You always were an extremist,” laughed 
Judge Drake., “ However, I have no doubt that 
Miles would indorse your views.” 

The next day Belle put up a bundle of clothes 
that would either fit Milly or else could be cut 
down for the children. She also filled a basket 
with food. Then she cantered across fields, and 
instructed Peter to go to the house for bundle 
and basket. ‘You'll have to make two trips, 
Peter, but you'll not mind that ?” 

“No, indeed, miss. He’s thankful to go. Ef 
he are not a-tramplin’ roun’ in one place, he are in 
anoder. Good-by, miss. I’s dat tankful.” 

Belle went on her way. Presently she saw 
Judge Drake coming down the highway, also on 
horseback. She rode down to the fence which 
kept her father’s land from the public road, and 
saluted. ‘“ Happy you, to ride where you will,” 
she said. ‘“ My powers are‘confined in a narrow 
Utica, and tired enough I get of it.” 

“Come with me,” Judge Drake suggested. 

Belle hesitated ; then she signaled Peter, who 
was still within call and sight, and gave him a 
message to take to “the house.” This done, she 
put her mare at the fence, and joined Judge 
Drake on the road. 

“Tt is a close day,” the judge said. ‘“ Unsea- 
sonable for early November.” 

“Nasty weather,” agreed Belle. “Oh, how I 
miss the clear bracing air of Belleplaine! Miles 
thought the climate was too severe for me,” 
fibbed the errant wife ; “but I am coming to the 
conclusion that it would suit me better than this, 
in the long-run.” 

“There is no such thing as a Utopian cli- 
mate,” philosophized Judge Drake. “Every 
place has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Adaptability, that’s the main matter.” 

In her present mood, adaptability struck Belle 
as being a cardinal virtue. She was seized with 
a frantic desire to practice it all the rest of her 
life. Only, she wanted to practice it in Wiscon- 
sin rather than in Virginia. 

Judge Drake and Belle rode on until they came 
to the county town. “TI have an errand at the 
court-house,” Judge Drake said: “I should have 
thought of that. What will you do with your- 
self ?” 

“Let me see, I’ll—I’ll—oh, I'll buy some 
blue flannel, and take it to Araminta to make me 
a sacque. Will you come for me there ?” 

Agreed. Araminta was known to fame as the 
favorite dress-maker of the neighborhood. Judge 
Drake knew her corner well. Belle made her 
purchase, and turned her horse’s head in the di- 
rection of Araminta’s. A decent-looking colored 
man came forward and helped her to alight when 
she stopped. Araminta awaited her in the door- 
way with a cordial welcome. “ My brother Ben, 
miss,” she explained, by way of introduction. 
Ben scraped a profound salutation. 

“T thought you were a barber in Richmond,” 
Belle said, who knew all the family histories of 
all the people far and wide. 

“Yes, miss, I was in business dar. I looked 
on it as a permeal business too. I gin particu- 
lar attention to ladies’ and chillen’s ha’r-cuttin’ 
and shampooin’. I hed right smart ob custom 
too, miss. But I hed to quit.” 

“T wonder at that, Ben.” 

“T hed a sight ob trubble, miss. My wife she 
deserted me, an’ I tuk dat so hard, I made up my 
min’ ter quit business fur a bit, an’ stop wid Ar- 
aminta ontil I was less oneasy in my min’.” 

“Yes, his wife she run off wid a married 
man. Dar dey are both on ’em a libbin jest 
like they was highly decent an’ proper, at Ole 
P’int Comfort.” 

“Old Point Comfort!” repeated Belle, struck 
with the coincidence. 

“ T’'ll tell you who she ran off wid,” pursued Ara- 
minta, unfolding the flannel. “ You know dat ar 
black Milly what lives on your place? Her ole 
man. He’s a black nigger as ever you see, and 
she’s a rale likely bright girl, miss—bright as 
Ben.” 

Bright refers to complexion, and denotes a pale 
shade. Ben disappeared at this juncture, taking 
the horse to tie to a post across the street. 

“ Were the girl and Ben married ?” asked Belle, 
hesitatingly. She respected Araminta’s social po- 
sition, which was excellent, although a colored one. 
Still there was no telling where these class distinc- 
tions offended morals, and where they did not. 

“Married? Laws yes, miss. Married four 
years ago, in the West Street Colored Baptist 
Church. Married as fast as a spring.” 

“And Ben is such a nice man! Goodness ! 
there comes Judge Drake. Well, Araminta, 
there’s the flannel, and you have my measure, 
and I want you to make it a real pretty pattern 
for me. Ben, I’m sorry you had so much trouble 
with my horse.” And in a moment more Belle 
was mounted and off. Going home she told 
Judge Drake the sequel of the story she had re- 
lated last night. ‘Ben seems to be chiefly en- 
titled to pity in the matter,” commented Judge 
Drake. ‘I conclude that Milly’s husband could 
be induced to return ; but I can’t see any perma- 
nent prospect of connubial felicity for Ben.” 

“T think I'll go down to Fort Monroe myself,” 
Belle announced presently. 

Judge Drake smiled a superior smile. He 
may have considered that Belle had rather low- 
lived tastes, Certainly he thought she must be 
at a loss for employment and interest, to concern 
herself so deeply in the haps and mishaps of a 
parcel of darkies. However, the next time he 
rode over to Rose Hill he found Belle had been 
as good as her word, and had gone on her errand 
to Hampton. Of the details of her trip, the ar- 
guments she used, the expostulations and en- 
treaties with which she assailed Milly’s husband 
and Ben’s wife, she afterward had very little to 
say. On her return she went to see Milly. 

“ Milly,” she told her, “ it is a married woman 
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your husband is living with. I have found out 
all about it. So of course she has no more claim 
upon him than you have—not so much. I think 
he is tired of her. If he should want to come 
back to you, what would you say ?” 

“He war allays a good husban’ ter me,” said 
poor Milly, wiping her eyes. 

Thus it was no great wonder that, when he did 
come back, Milly forgot the injuries of the past, 
and received her prodigal as though he had never 
wandered very far from her. Belle took good 
care, however, that the marriage service should 
be read over them without farther delay. It ap- 
peared that the man was only too willing to re- 
turn. “She led him a life of it,” Belle was told. 

The reconciliation of the other parties was 
more difficult of adjustment. But Ben cared 
very much for his wife, and the silly, weak wom- 
an -herself was taken ill about this time, and 
finding herself forlorn and friendless, was only 
too glad to return to a home and support. Sub- 
sequently she mended her ways. In point of 
fact, Milly showed no greater forbearance and 
generosity than Ben, in spite of the popular de- 
lusion which would maintain the contrary to be 
true. After that, Milly’s husband settled down 
into a staid, domestic character. He noticeably 
avoided long drives: it had been while driving a 
wagon-load of melons to Richmond that he had 
fallen into temptation before. 

Belle breathed a sigh of relief when she had 
untangled the twisted skein of all these destinies 
—a sigh of relief followed by a sigh of another 
sort—followed by a letter to Miles! 

Belle spent that winter in Belleplaine after all. 
She fully made up her mind that the one unen- 
durable evil was to be cold at the heart, and she 
was fully persuaded that unless she could be with 
Miles, this evil must be hers. 





ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


See illustration on front page. 


LONG time ago—in 1865—a friend of the 

writer received a little word of invitation 
from a young lady whom she had known in child- 
hood. She was asked to come informally to Mar!- 
borough House and renew her old acquaintance ; 
but her little Danish friend had grown into the 
most famous princess in the world, and our friend 
may be pardoned for some trepidation as she 
obeyed the kindly summons. There was, how- 
ever, no cause for such fluttering. Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales, the admired, petted, and ca- 
ressed of the nation, whose beauty, then in its 
transcendent bloom, was being sung, painted, and 
adored, was as simple and kindly in her greeting 
as she had been in older, simpler days, when she 
lived frugally in her father’s happy court at Co- 
penhagen, made her own bonnets, and thought a 
long time before she purchased a new gown. 
Our friend and her husband were received with 
the customary greetings of ordinary life, and 
while the Prince talked to Colonel A , the 
Princess good-humoredly showed her old friend 
over her new home, pausing now and then to ex- 
press a little half-homesick feeling, and now and 
then contrasting her present luxury with the old 
simplicity which she knew her friend remember- 
ed. ‘When I was married,” she said, laughing- 
ly, “my trousseau cost more than my sister and 
I had ever spent in all our lives put together.” 

The occasion of this little visit was soon after 
the birth of the young prince, and the royal baby 
was displayed with maternal pride. Colonel 
A—— was somewhat alarmed when the child 
was placed in his arms for a few moments; he 
trembled, feeling that if he let that baby fall a 
king might be missing. In this kindly, informal 
fashion the Princess continued to receive her old 
friends ; and we mention it merely as an illustra- 
tion of that simplicity and good-heartedness which 
has made her so beloved in her adopted home. 

English people are fond of royal reminiscences. 
We have heard a dozen various accounts from 
old ladies of the Queen’s accession to the throne ; 
her girlish nervousness; her pretty shy ways 
and simplicity, which, later, grew into dignity and 
something like hauteur. A younger generation 
are fond of recalling the April morning when the 
young Princess of Wales reached England. The 
boat touched the shore, and the multitude crowd- 
ing the quay saw a mere slip of a girl nervously 
clinging to the railing on the deck, and looking 
with a pale, pretty face at the new country, her 
dress plain almost to shabbiness, and her bonnet 
of so old-fashioned a make that a London milli- 
ner was hurriedly telegraphed to for a more fit- 
ting head-gear for the future queen’s entry into 
London. A wave of applause and cheers went 
up as the Prince of Wales embraced his betroth- 
ed and conducted her to the shores of her new 
home. The same day she was driven through 
London in great state, and a lady near enough 
socially to be good authority has told us of her 
pretty, girlish timidity when the crowd stared at 
her, with cheers and wild demonstrations of de- 
light. She meant to be civil and agreeable, but 
was frightened, and sat back stiffly at first, scarce- 
ly inclining her head. “You must bow to the 
people,” said the eldest of the English princess- 
es near her. ‘English people always expect to 
have recognition, and you'll not be a favorite if 
you chill them.” 

This timely caution was heeded. After those 
first days of tumult and bewilderment the Prin- 
cess’s manner thawed, and then all the nation 
sang her praises: she was beautiful, graceful, 
gentle, and, to the English plebeian, better still, 
good-humored. Those were brave and fascina- 
ting days for the young Princess; those who 
knew her then speak of her wonderful bloom 
and youthful loveliness with enthusiasm. In 
company she appeared, among the heavier Eng- 
lishwomen, like some fair pale flower; her eyes 
soft and lustrous, her hair profuse and wavy, but 
drawn back in a simple coiffure, and the carriage 











of her head and shoulders perfection. Fourteen 
years have gone by since those days, and changes 
have come into the royal circle as well as else- 
where; but although comparisons are being per- 
petually made, heads constantly shaken’ mourn- 
fully over the decay of Alexandra’s charms, she 
always gives an impression of something finer 
and more delicately attractive than any of the 
“reigning beauties” of the day. Not long ago 
we chanced to see her in a very fair company, 
and her beauty bore the comparison perfectly. 
Her face had grown thinner in outline, it is true; 
her pretty dark hair less plentiful; her eyes have 
perhaps lost some of their former brilliancy; but 
nothing can impair the grace and sweetness of 
her high-bred face, nothing can take away her 
gentle dignity of manner and carriage. At this 
moment, while London is full of blooming faces, 
fresher beauties, and “diviner forms,” the Prin- 
cess of Wales unostentatiously claims a distinct- 
ive right to admiration. 

The Princess Alexandra was born on the Ist 
of December, 1844, at her father’s palace at Co- 
penhagen. The royal court in Denmark has al- 
ways been notably simple, and she and her sister 
Dagmar, now the wife of the Russian Czarowitz, 
were educated not only in the higher accomplish- 
ments but the most useful employments of wom- 
en and housewives: they were taught to “ bake 
and brew,” sew and knit, and from an old friend 
of their childhood we have heard that the young 
princesses manufactured all their own bonnets 
and many of their gowns. There were grand 
state occasions, of course, when their toilettes 
were stately, as became royalty, but in general 
the future Princess of Wales appeared in the 
simplicity of Jenny Wren’s familiar “ brown 
gown,” her first fine ornaments being those for 
her bridal. It is said that the Prince of Wales’s 
attention was first called to her by an odd chance. 
Calling one day on some friend, he caught sight 
of a small painted portrait lying on the table. 
“Whose face is that?” inquired the Prince. 
“The young Princess Alexandra of Denmark,” 
was the answer. We all know how lovely were 
those girlish portraits of the Princess, and, as 
some negotiations were already half begun for 
the marriage of the Prince with a plainer and 
duller though royal young lady, we can fancy his 
anxiety to meet the King of Denmark’s daughter. 
Like the prince in a fairy tale, he is said to have 
privately commissioned a friend to visit the Dan- 
ish court and verify the reports of her beauty. 
Certainly the commission proved successful, for 
in a short time the German alliance was given 
up, and the Princess Alexandra’s face appeared 
in every London shop window. 

Since the first year of her marriage Alexandra 
has identified herself with English things and 
people, yet, singular as it may seem, she has never 
thoroughly mastered the language, and speaks 
with a curiously foreign accent. She entered at 
once into the new mode of life, giving the rather 
heavy English court a grace which it needed, but 
which, it is said, the Queen somewhat sullenly 
resented. Marlborough House, the quiet, rather 
heavy-looking yellow stone mansion near St. 
James’s Palace, which was assigned to the Prince 
and Princess for their town residence, became 
speedily a sort of lesser court; and Mrs. Grundy 
is fond of saying that the Princess’s good humor 
in friendships goes too far, and that when a very 
special recommendation of any one reaches the 
Queen from her son’s household, it is questioned 
most critically. 

The Princess’s children were born in such 
rapid succession that much of her time has been 
spent in their nurseries; and as a mother, she 
has excelled even the proverbial English stand- 
ard. The three nurseries at Marlborough House 
are fitted up in no way luxuriously, but with ev- 
ery possible contrivance for the comfort and 
pleasure of the little inmates, and the Princess 
herself visits them night and morning. Every 
want is made known to her, every order given by 
her in person; and looking at the recent picture 
of her, with her five children grouped about her, 
one can see her at her best—the happy, loving 
mother. A few years ago, Chiswick—a pretty 
villa belonging to the Duke of Devonshire—was 
rented as a summer house for the children of the 
Prince of Wales; and the writer remembers see- 
ing a most frolicsome young party setting out 
thence one summer’s day for a drive—the four 
little “‘ Waleses” in fresh spring attire, and the 
round-faced, merry-looking babies of the Princess 
of Teck; there were three carriage loads in all. 
In spite of their being royal little people, the 
girls seemed immensely pleased by their new 
gowns of fresh crisp muslin, and especially by 
their blue silk parasols, which were held at a 
most conventional angle, and guarded carefully 
from each other with an air that plainly showed 
how proud the owners were of their possession. 
Chiswick was a lovely country house for the chil- 
dren, and occasionally the Princess gave garden 
parties there. At one of these the famous Shah 
of Persia was entertained, and an amusing inci- 
dent is told in connection with his arrival. Al- 
though the host and hostess were not to appear 
at Chiswick until four o’clock, many of the guests 
had assembled shortly after three. A few ladies 
were strolling about talking to the little prin- 
cesses, who with their governesses had been sent 
out early in the day, when suddenly one of the 
children exclaimed, “The Shah has come!” And 
there, sure enough, was his dark Majesty walking 
across the lawn, his dress, as usual, blazing with 
diamonds, and, as usual, an expression of weari- 
ness or contempt on his face. 

““What shall we do with him until the Prin- 
cess comes ?” was the general exclamation among 
the ladies. Suddenly Mrs. H , the wife of a 
well-known M.P., rushed into the house where 
the servants were preparing the banquet to be 
served later on the grounds, and asking for a 
huge plate of strawberries, she returned to the 
lawn, walked up to the Shah, without word or 
smile, and held them out to him. His Majesty 








gravely bowed his thanks, took the plate in his 
hands, and sitting down under one of the trees, 
ate them in silence. Thus the dreaded interval 
was passed; and when the “ Coldstream’s” band 
struck up the national anthem, and the Princess 
of Wales appeared, his Majesty of Persia was in 
radiant good humor, and prepared to be particu- 
larly complimentary to Mrs. H . 

Sandringham Hall, now so well known as the 
favorite home of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, was purchased in 1861. It is situated in 
a beautiful part of Norfolk, a few miles distant 
from the shores of the German Ocean, and about 
five hours from London by rail. The house was 
a very old one, and in 1870 was almost entirely 
rebuilt, the park and gardens elaborated, and the 
quaint little medizeval church completely restored. 
At Sandringham the Princess of Wales spent the 
first weeks of her married life; there she has 
known her greatest sorrows—her child’s death 
and her husband’s terrible illness—and there she 
has formed her happiest home associations. The 
Hall is more manor-house than palace. It is a 
long, irregular building of red brick and stone, 
with many bay-windows, towers, and gables; the 
park stretches right and left, a terraced garden 
lies in front of the main entrance, and the short 
carriage drive ends with an exquisitely wrought 
iron gateway. The moment the foot crosses the 
threshold an impression of “ home” is felt. The 
main hall is like a long wide family parlor, so full 
is it of comfortable easy-chairs and various per- 
sonal belongings of the Prince and Princess and 
their children, souvenirs of travel and of family 
affection—the Princess’s piano, the writing-desk 
of the Prince, at which he is usually found on his 
return from shooting—while the Princess, at the 
daintiest of tables, in the centre of the hall, pre- 
sides over her “ five-o’clock tea.”* Pictures hang 
on every side, and the Princess’s passion for flow- 
ers is evidenced here, as throughout the house ; 
for wherever a fern, or a rose, or a lily, or a bit 
of green can come to life and bloom, her Royal 
Highness has it, and the long hall is full of 
their life and color. Near by is General Knol- 
ly’s business-room, where, as comptroller of the 
Prince’s household, he sees every one who has 
business at Sandringham. Here Mr. Francis Knol- 
ly, the Prince’s private secretary, dispatches let- 
ters, and here the Prince himself sees in person his 
tenants or others dependent upon the estate, dis- 
cussing land improvements, questions of tenantry, 
etc., with all freely; for at Sandringham the heir- 
apparent to the throne becomes simply a country 
gentleman and lord of the manor. To this room 
the steward, head gardener, and keeper come for 
personal instructions, and the Prince, we may be 
sure, knows his duty to the fox as well as to the 
pheasant. On the right of the great hall is the 
library, farnished in blue and light oak. All 
manner of books of travel are found here, to- 
gether with many of the Prince’s favorite novels, 
Mrs. Henry Wood and Wilkie Collins sharing the 
honors with Dickens and Mrs. Oliphant. A sec- 
ond library lies beyond the equerries’ room ; the 
latter is the special drawing-room of the gentle- 
men in quarterly or annual attendance on the 
Prince and Princess. The equerries, it is well 
known, are very special friends of their Royal 
Highnesses, and in spite of certain traditional 
formalities, they are treated very nearly like mem- 
bers of the family. The Prince’s morning-room 
is on the ground-floor, near the grand reception- 
rooms, but, unlike them, perfectly simple and 
home-like in its airand decorations. The pale gray 
walls are adorned with rare old china and with 
crayon sketches of Highland scenes. A window- 
ed recess is half hidden by a screen covered with 
family photographs. Flowers bloom here as else- 
where at Sandringham, and some of the blossoms 
frame a panel painted by Leighton, the president 
of the Royal Academy. In the same room is a 
rug made for the Princess by the school-children 
of Sandringham, on which is spread the skin of a 
huge tiger shot by the Prince in India. The main 
drawing-room has a charming outlook across the 
flower beds and park. It is furnished with state- 
ly simplicity, a small conservatory leading from 
it, while near by is the family dining-room, where 
in autumn and winter a great wood fire blazes 
on the open hearth, flashing upon the oaken fur- 
niture, warm-colored hangings, and splendid fam- 
ily portraits. 

The remainder of the ground-floor is taken 
up with billiard, smoking, breakfast, and gun 
rooms. A long bowling-alley, with a ladies’ gal- 
lery, extends at one side, while the “ weapon cor- 
ridor,” in which the instruments of warfare of 
all periods decorate the walls, looks out through 
windows closely framed in ivy across the park 
and to the church. 

Ascending the staircase, one can not fail to 
pause before the portrait of the Princess in her 
riding costume—the dress in which she is so 
well known to all Norfolk people, for she is a 
famous horsewoman. Various doors open upon 
the main hall above, one of which leads into the 
Princess’s exquisite boudoir—a room full of such 
dainty furnishings, bric-A-brac, flowers, lace, and 
pink silk draperies that it idealizes one’s fancy of 
a princess’s morning-room. Near by is the room 
in which the Prince fought with death in 1871; 
it is now the Princess’s bedroom, and hung in 
blue and white, the furnishings more comfort- 
able than stately, while the dressing-room beyond 
is full of pretty trifles, flowers, and birds, with 
windows opening widely, and light and comfort 
combined artistically. 

Down the hall, near the staircase, is the school- 
room, in which, before they were sent to the ship 
at Dartmouth, the young princes Albert and 
George spent some hours daily with their tutor, 
the Rev. Mr. Dalton. Here again are countless 
evidences of the Princess’s taste in home decora- 








* For all personal details of the life at Sandringham, 
as well as anecdotes of the Princess and her family, 
the writer is indebted to a constant guest at the royal 
country house. 








tion. The room is made bright and beautiful 
with pictures, flowers, photographs, shelves of 
story-books, and objects to amuse as well as in- 
struct. Here the young princesses now spend 
much of their time, although the great hall be- 
low is their favorite play-room at tea-time, which 
they are fond of calling “ mamma’s hour.” 

Life at Sandringham is notably simple. The 
royal family desire there to be free from much 
of the tedium of etiquette which restrains their 
freedom at Marlborough House, in London; and 
while at all times royalty must be hemmed in by 
a certain barrier of reserve and formality, there 
is an effort on the part of hosts and guests to 
forget weighty distinctions while at Sandringham 
Hall. 

Invitations are given among a large circle of 
the Prince’s and Princess’s friends, and guests 
are made most comfortable and hospitably wel- 
come. The Princess breakfasts with her children 
usually; and a friend, well known at Sandring- 
ham, has given the writer a pretty word-picture 
of the graceful, youthful-looking mother at the 
head of the table pouring coffee, and now and 
then obliged to let one or other of her “ babies” 
stand beside her plate, and get bits of her roll or 
toast, which they think better than their own. 
Any one knowing the extreme informality of an 
English country-house breakfast can understand 
the charm of that morning hour at Sandringham, 
where, surrounded by all that is beautiful in art 
and fancy, the Princess of Wales appears as the 
simple mother and housewife—the Prince open- 
ing his letter-bag, the children going from one to 
another, chatting and laughing, and beginning 
the day with cheerfulness and home sunshine. 

Various out and in door employments occupy 
the morning hours. The Princess regularly vis- 
its the little school attached to the church. She 
walks, drives, and rides, -her slim girlish figure 
and bright sweet face being familiar to every 
body in the lanes and cottages about the Hall for 
miles. Tea-time at Sandringham, as we have in- 
timated, is a very home-like, domestic hour. Of 
late the ladies of England have adopted a pretty 
fashion of wearing special dresses for tea-time, 
and the Princess of Wales appears at five o’clock 
in one of those exquisite gowns which have given 
her the reputation of being the best-dressed lady in 
England. Her tea-table is covered with the finest 
silver and china, the servants are frequently dis- 
pensed with, and one likes to think of the air 
with which good Queen Charlotte’s shade would 
view the informality of this genial hour. Dinner, 
of course, ushers in much solemnity; there are 
also stately occasions of ball and dinner giving; 
but Sandringham is in no wise like Marlborough 
House, and at the annual feast and ball to the 
tenantry the revels are presided over by the royal 
host and hostess simply in their characters of 
lord and lady of the manor, while these festive 
occasions are looked forward to eagerly by the 
young people, who appear “in society” for the 
time being, and dance to their hearts’ content. 

The holidays of the two young princes are 
great days at Sandringham. Amusements of all 
kinds are devised, and the woods about Sandring- 
ham resound with gay young voices, the report 
of their guns, and merry laughter, while the two 
boys are immense favorites among the country 
people—not more brilliant and intelligent lads 
than the average studious boy of fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, but said to be gifted with 
the bonhomie and frankness which distinguish 
their parents. The writer well remembers see- 
ing them last year on their return for the sum- 
mer holidays: two eager, pleasure - expecting 
school-boys, who chafed at the detention of the 
express train, and occupied the evil hour with an 
impromptu luncheon of cakes and oranges and a 
copy of Punch, while their “ gentlemen-in-wait- 
ing” were content to beguile the time sauntering 
up and down the Exeter platform. The Princess 
of Wales is a woman fairly well cultured, but, 
except in music, is in no degree brilliant. She 
is the soul of good humor and kindliness, but 
people fond of mournful prophecies are wont to 
say her reign will not exact the scrupulous ob- 
servances of Victoria’s. Strictly conscientious 
in her own conduct, an exacting mother where 
duty and principle are concerned, she is said to 
be too indolently easy in regard to the people 
who form her court—a trait which in itself springs 
from generosity, but yet is pernicious in one who 
sets an example to the nation. Her domestic 
virtues are so many that her home can not fail 
to be a happy one; the very gift of which we 
spoke—her musical ability—is constantly used to 
create cheerful home influences. She is an ex- 
cellent theorist in music, reads well, and is quick 
and intelligent in practice. 

London honors its future queen in a very 
friendly though public way; for on every occa- 
sion when she is seen the Princess shows her 
thorough sympathy with the people. Many like 
to recall the day when the Princess, driving out 
with her little eldest boy, was gratified by the 
immense crowd gathered to see the child who is 
destined to be their children’s sovereign, if he is 
spared, the people in the distance vainly strug- 
gling for a glimpse of “ baby royalty.” The Prin- 
cess, then the fairest young mother in the king- 
dom, stood up in the carriage, and lifted her child 
high up in her arms, while shouts and cheers 
filled the air. This sense of personal loyalty has 
its poetic side, and as a relic of the grace of 
medizval days is picturesque even to the Amer- 
ican mind, which naturally fails to see its political 
justice or importance. Such concessions to pub- 
lic demonstration become the duty of royalty, and 
the Princess of Wales has steadily considered 
the nation’s rights. Not a very clever woman, 
not a brilliant woman, no longer in the first flush 
of her loveliness, and with her life tinged by some 
vague sadness, still Alexandra, Princess of Wales, 
has justly maintained the position in the hearts 
and admiration of the English people which was 
given her that spring morning which saw her 
their Prince’s bride. 
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Autumn Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This carriage toilette for early autumn 
has a trained dress of the fine black wool stuff 
known as nun’s cloth, trimmed with pleatings of 
black taffeta. The wrap is a long pelisse of écru 
cloth. It is trimmed down the front and back 
with brown silk pleatings and bows of satin rib- 
bon. The collar, the fiowing sleeves, and the 
ends of the garment are trimmed with a rich 
chenille and silk fringe, headed by passemen- 
terie. Rice straw bonnet, with gendarme blue 
satin trimming and plumes of écru tints. 

Fig. 2.—This elegant black silk dress is cut 
princesse shape in front, with a basque back and 
puffed skirt. Satin pleatings trim the front, and 
there are finer pleatings of silk crape used on 
other parts of the dress, such as the sleeves, col- 
lar, and back of the postilion basque. The 
mantle is a visite of black satin, trimmed with 
three pleatings of black French lace in imitation 
of Chantilly. The fronts round open below the 
waist,and extend 
over the sides to ---~ 
meet behind un- 
der a series of 
loops of wide 
ribbon that is 
satin on one side 
and gros grain 
on the other. 
Italian straw 
bonnet, trimmed 
with many dark 
Jacqueminot 
roses and satin 
ribbon of the 
same shade. 





Parasols, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations 
on page 552. 
Fig. 1.—Para- 

sol of dark blue 
satin lined with 
light blue satin 
lustring. The 
lining is border- 
ed with a stripe 
of red and yel- 
low figured fou- 
lard two inches 
and a half wide. 
The handle of 
black polished 
wood simulates 
a cock’s head. 
Fig. 2.—This 
parasol of” yel- 
low satteen is 
bordered with a 
strip of dark 
blue foulard with 
white dots, The 
lining is of sat- 
teen and the 
stick is of yellow 
polished wood. 
On the handle is 
tied a bow of sat- 
in ribbon, which 
is caught by a 
band simulating 
a thermometer. 





Mignardise 
and Crochet 
Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration 
on page 552. 
Tus edging is 
worked with mi- 
gnardise and lin- 
en thread, No. 
80, as follows: 
Ist round (on 
one side of the 
mignardise).— * 
With 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) catch 
together the next 
2 loops, working 
off only the low- 
er veins for the 
present, with 1 
se. (single cro- 
chet) catch to- 
gether the next 
2 loops, and work 
off the upper 








white filling silk, and in Holbein-work with old- 
gold-colored filling silk, For the drawn-work 
ravel out 12 lengthwise threads of the material, 
and with the remaining threads execute the em- 
broidery so that every 8 threads are crossed. To 
do this, pass the needle under the 5th—8th 
threads, catching the 1st-4th threads, and carry 
it to the outside. Next leave 6 threads of the ma- 
terial standing, draw out the lengthwise threads 
to a depth of an inch and a quarter, fold the ma- 
terial on the wrong side, and fasten the hem with 
point Russe stitching of dark olive green filling 
silk as shown by the illustration. 


Design for Sofa Pillow.—Satin Stitch 
and Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 552. 

Tats design is worked on écru jute. Begin at 
the middle, working the circle in chain stitch 
with dark olive green crewel worsted in three 
shades, and the dots in satin stitch with purple 
worsted in three shades, The corner figures in 








veins of the pre- 
ceeding de.; for 
1 point work 10 
ch.(chain stitch), 
going back on 
the first 6 of these work 1 sec., 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 2 de., 2 short treble crochet, and 
repeat from *. 2d round.—11 de. on the 4 ch. 
of each point. 8d round (on the other side of 
the mignardise)—Always alternately with 1 sc. 
catch together the next 2 dc., 3 ch. 4th round. 
—1 de. on the vein following the next sc. in the 
preceding round, then always alternately 3 ch., 1 
de., for the lower vein of which take up 1 st. 
from the vein before the next sc. and 1 st. from 
the vein following this sc., and work them off 
together. 


Border for Dresses.—Cross Stitch’ 
Embroidery, Holbein-Work, and 
Drawn-Work. 

See illustration on page 552. 

Y Tus border is worked on white linen canvas 
in a striped design, alternating with drawn-work 
patterns. The middle stripe in the design is 
worked in cross stitch with dark olive green and 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ilar worsted. The centre is filled with dots work- 
ed in satin stitch with brown worsted, and edged 
with back stitches of light green worsted. The 
arabesques are worked with olive crewel worsted 
in several shades, in chain and herring-bone 
stitch, and the vines are edged in tent stitch with 
light brown worsted, and filled with cross seams 
of dark brown worsted. For the single flowers 
use purple, red, and gray crewel worsted in two 
shades, work them in chain and knotted stitch, 
and edge them with cross seams, The stamens 
are worked with yellow worsted in knotted stitch, 





MORNING CALLS. 


” N ORNING calls,” so designated on account 

of their being made before dinner, are, 

more strictly speaking, “afternoon calls,” as they 

can only be made between the hours of three and 
six o'clock. 

Calls made in the morning—that is, before one 





Fics. 1 anp 2.—AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


the middle portion are edged with chain stitching 
of coral red worsted in three shades, and filled 
in herring-bone and chain stitch with similar 
worsted. For the connecting figures use olive 
crewel worsted in three shades, and work them 
with similar stitches. This design has a net-like 
background, on which light gray worsted is 
stretched in diamonds, and caught at the inter- 
secting points with stitches of worsted in a dark- 
er shade of the same color. This net-like ground 
is bordered with three rows of chain stitching 
worked with similar worsted. The corner fig- 
ures of the outer design are worked with blue 
crewel worsted in four shades in diagonal but- 
ton-hole stitch, and edged with double rows of 
chain stitching worked with similar worsted. On 
the middle of these figures stretch maroon worst- 
ed in diamonds, and fasten the intersecting points 
with stitches of similar worsted. The large 
middle figure is worked with coral red and olive- 
colored crewel worsted in herring-bone and chain 
stitch, and ornamented with cross seams of sim- 





o’clock—would not come under the denomination 
of “morning calls,” as they can only be made by 
intimate friends, and not by acquaintances, and 
are not, therefore, amenable to the rules of eti- 
quette which govern the afternoon calls, which 
calls are regulated in a great measure—as to the 
hour of calling—by the exact degree of intimacy 
existing between the person who calls and the 
person called upon. From three to four o’clock 
is the ceremonious hour for calling ; from four to 
five o’clock is the semi-ceremonious hour ; and from 
five to six o’clock is the wholly friendly and with- 
out ceremony hour. 

A considerable difference exists with regard to 
Sunday calls, or calling on Sundays. Ladies nev- 
er pay ceremonious calls on Sundays; it would 
not be etiquette for an acquaintance to call on a 
Sunday—it would rather be considered in the light 
of a liberty—unless she were expressly asked to 
do so. Jntimate friends, on the contrary, often 
make Sunday an especial day for calling, and 
therefore ladies and gentlemen—more especially 
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gentlemen—extend their calling hours from three 
until six o’clock on Sundays. 

Husbands and wives occasionally pay calls to- 
gether, but oftener they do not. The lady, asa rule, 
pays a call by herself, unless she has a grown-up 
daughter, when she would accompany her mother. 
Occasionally two ladies, both intimate with the 
lady of the house, would pay calls together. A 
family party, of father, mother, and daughter, or 
daughters, rarely call in town in a body, except 
under very exceptional circumstances ; but in the 
country a family party of three or four would, as 
a matter of course, call together ; it is country 
etiquette to do so. 

When a lady calls at the house of an acquaint- 
ance, if driving, her servant would ask, “Is Mrs. 
A—— at home?” If walking, she would ask 
the question herself. If the answer were in 
the affirmative, the servant in reply would an- 
swer, “ Yes, ma’am ;” if in the negative, the an- 
swer would be, “ Not at home, ma’am.” Nothing 
further would be said by a well-mannered servant 

as to the where- 
pointe eerie —-- abouts of the 
| mistress of the 
house; and the 
lady calling must 
ask no questions 
as to when the 
lady on whom 
she is calling 
will be at home, 
as it is not 
considered good 
taste to cross- 
question _serv- 
ants as to their 
master’s or mis- 
tress’s move- 
ments. If “ not 
at home,” the 
lady would leave 
cards. 

If the lady of 
the house were 
“at home,” the 
visitor would en- 
ter the house 
without further 
remark ; the 
servant would 
close the door, 
and would then 
lead the way up 
stairs to the 
drawing - room, 
the lady follow- 
ing the servant, 
not walking be- 
fore him. 

If the mistress 
of the house 
should not be 
in the drawing- 
room, the serv- 
ant would say, 
instead of an- 
nouncing _ the 
name of the vis- 
itor, “My mis- 
tress will be here 
directly,ma’am.” 
He would then 
close the door, 
and the visitor 
would await her 
coming in the 
drawing - room. 
It would be ill- 
bred of a visitor 
to make any in- 
quiries of the 
servant as to 
“how long his 


mistress will 
be,” or “ where 
she ae 
“ what she is do- 
ing,” ete. Vis- 


itors are not ex- 
pected to con- 
verse with the 
servants of their 
acquaintances 
on any topic 
whatever, and 
| should never at- 
| tempt to enter 
| into conversa- 
| tion with them. 

A gentleman 
when calling, as 
| a matter of 

course, takes his 

hat in his hand 

with him into 

the  drawing- 
room, and holds it until he has seen the mis- 
tress of the house, and shaken hands with her. 
He would either then place his hat on a ‘chair 
or table near at hand, or hold it in his hand un- 
til he took his leave, according as to whether he 
felt at ease or the reverse. He would not put 
his hat on until in the hall, as in the house a 
gentleman never puts on his hat in the presence 
of its mistress. To leave his hat in the hall 
would be considered a liberty, and in very bad 
taste ; only the members of the family residing in 
the same house would leave their hats in the hall, 
or enter the drawing-room without their hats in 
their hands. The fact of hanging up the hat in 
the hall proves that the owner of the hat is at 
home there. 

At “at homes,” small five-o’clock teas, lunch- 
eons, dinners, etc., the rule is reversed, and hats 
are left in the hall by invited guests—the invita- 
tion constituting the difference. A gentleman 
would take his stick with him into the drawing- 
room, or a small umbrella, if it answered the pur- 
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pose of a stick. When gentlemen wear gloves, 
which in the country they seldom or never do, 
except when driving, and in town almost as sel- 
dom, they would draw off the right-hand glove at 
least before entering the drawing-room ; but if 
they prefer to remain gloved—although it is not 
so courteous to do so—they need offer no apolo- 
gy when shaking hands with the lady, or allude 
to their gloves in any way. 

The mistress of a house should be especially 
careful to let her servant know, after luncheon, 
or before the hours for calling, whether she in- 
tends to be “at home” to visitors or not during 
the afternoon. 

“Not at home” is the understood formula ex- 
pressive of not wishing to see visitors. “Not at 
home” is not intended to imply an untruth, but 
rather to signify that for some reason or reasons 
it is not desirable to see visitors; and as it would 
be impossible to explain to acquaintances the why 
and the wherefore of its being inconvenient to 
receive visitors, the formula of “ Not at home” is 
all-sufficient explanation, provided always that 
the servant is 
able to give a di- 
rect answer at 
once of “Not at 
home” when the 
query is put to 
him. If, on the 
contrary, the 
servant is not 
sure as to wheth- 
er his mistress 
wishes to see vis- 
itors or not, it is 
almost a direct 
offense to the 
lady calling if the 
servant hesitates 
as to his answer, 
and leaves her 
either sitting in 
her carriage or 
standing in the 
hall, while “He 
will see if his 
mistress is ‘at 
home,’”’ perhaps 
returning with 
the unsatisfacto- 
ry answer that 
she is “not at 
home ;” in which 
case the intima- 
tion is partly re- 
ceived as a per- 
sonal exclusion 
rather than as a 
general exclusion 
of visitors. 

If a lady is 
dressing to go 
out when a vis- 
itor calls, the 
servant can men- 
tion that fact to 
a visitor calling, 
and offer to as- 
certain if his 
mistress will see 
the caller; and 
the caller would 
use her own dis- 
cretion as to 
whether she will 
allow him to do 
so or not; but 
unless the visit 
is one of impor- 
tance, it would be 
best in such a 
case only to leave 
cards, 

A servant must 
never be permit- 
ted to say that 
his mistress is 
engaged with a 
lady or with a 
gentleman when 
a second visitor 
calls, but usher 
the second caller 
into the drawing- 
room, as he had 
previously done 
the first caller. 
He must on no 
account inquire 
as to whether his 
mistress will see 
the second caller 
or not. Neither 
must he inform 
the second caller 
as to whether any 
one is or is not with his mistress, as ignorant 
servants are too apt to do. 

If the mistress of the house is in the drawing- 
room when the visitor is announced—and she 
should so arrange her occupations as always to be 
found there on the afternoons when she intends 
being “at home” should visitors call—she would 
rise, come forward, and shake hands with her vis- 
itor. She would not ask her visitor to be seated, or 
to “ take a seat,” or “ where she would like to sit,” 
or “‘ which seat she would prefer,” etc., but would 
at once sit down and expect her visitor to do the 
same, which, if she were well-bred, she would at 
once do, as near to the hostess as possible. 

One point to guard against in “ morning calls” 
is a “ fussy” demeanor on the part of either host- 
ess or visitor, as a “ morning call” is oftener than 
not a téte-d-téte, and a téte-d-téte between two per- 
sons but slightly acquainted with each other re- 
quires a considerable amount of tact and savoir- 
vivre to be gracefully sustained, each lady being 
more or less on the alert to discover the merits 








or demerits of the other, A fussy woman is of 
necessity an ill-bred woman, as she is without re- 
pose, without dignity, and without savoir-vivre. 

It would betray that the hostess was not much 
accustomed to society if she should attempt to 
amuse her visitor by the production of albums, 
photographs, books, illustrated newspapers, port- 
folios of drawings, the artistic efforts of the mem- 
bers of the family, and the like, conversation be- 
ing all that is necessary, without having recourse 
to pictorial displays of such a commonplace order. 
If not intimate enough to refer to family mat- 
ters, the conversation should turn on light topics 
of the hour. 

Persons unused to society, and not possessing 
the art of conversing with ease, are apt to fall 
back upon these adventitious aids. It would not 
be considered good style to do so, although it 
would not be precisely vulgar. The hostess should 
rely solely upon her own powers of conversation 
to make the short quarter of an hour—which is 
the limit of a ceremonious call—pass pleasantly 
to her visitor, 


If a second visitor arrives ten or fifteen minutes 
after the first visitor, the first visitor would take 
her leave as soon as she gracefully could, the host- 
ess would rise, meet, and shake hands with the 
second visitor, if a lady, and then reseat herself, 
If a gentleman, she would not rise; the second 
visitor would at once seat himself or herself near to 
the hostess. She need not formally introduce the 
visitors to each other unless she had some especial 
reason for so doing. She would, however, in the 
course of conversation casually mention the name 
of each visitor, so that each might become aware 
of the name of the other. Formal introductions 
on these occasions are seldom made. But if the 
hostess possesses tact, and a facility and readiness 
of speech, she would skillfully draw both visitors 
into the conversation. But the hostess would not 
take this latter course unless aware that the two 
visitors would be likely to appreciate each other. 

If two visitors, either two ladies or two gentle- 
men, had slightly conversed with each other dur- 
ing a morning call, they would on no account shake 
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hands with each other on leaving, but would mere- 
ly bow; and if they had not spoken to each other 
they would not bow; if they had been formally 
introduced they would still only bow, unless the 
acquaintance had progressed into sudden intimacy 
through previous knowledge of each other. 

If a lady were driving with a friend, a stranger 
to the acquaintance on whom she was calling, she 
would on no account take her into the house with 
her, but leave her in the carriage while she paid 
her call, unless there were some especial reason 
for introducing the two ladies to each other, or 
unless both ladies had expressed a wish to become 
acquainted with each other. 

If a lady were calling on a friend, the guest of 
some one with whom she herself was unacquaint- 
ed, or even but slightly acquainted, she would in 


both cases ask if her friend were “at home,” and | 


not if the mistress of the house were “ at home,” 
and having paid her visit, on leaving the house 
she would leave cards for its mistress if she were 
slightly acquainted with her, but would not do so 
if she were unacquainted with her. 





If a guest is present when the mistress of a 
house is receiving callers, she would as a matter 
of course introduce them to her guest, or her 
guest to them. 

There is no distinct etiquette as regards bridal 
calls ; a bride receives her visitors as any other 
married lady would do, and bridal calls differ in 
no way from the usual ceremonious calls. A 
bride would not send any intimation that she had 
arrived at her new home, but her friends and ac- 
quaintances would call on her at the expiration 
of the honey-moon, about a week after the home- 
A bride would not call upon her friends 
and acquaintances until they had called upon her. 

At bridal calls wedding cake is never offered 
to the visitors, as it is not the custom to do so in 
good society. 

Acquaintances of the bridegroom, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, would leave cards for the 
bride, whether they were acquainted with the 
bride or not, and friends of the bridegroom, 
whether ladies or gentlemen, would call on the 














bride though unacquainted with her, and ask if 
she were “ at home.” 

By “ladies” in this case, married ladies are 
exclusively referred to, whose husbands are the 
friends of the bridegroom ; and as gentlemen sel- 
dom accompany their wives when making “ morn- 
ing calls,” the married lady would, on her name 
being announced, shake hands with the bride and 
express her pleasure at making the bride’s ac- 
quaintance. 

If a lady is acquainted with the daughters of a 
family only, and not with their father or mother, 
she would call on the daughters, who would at 
once introduce her to their mother, so that on 
the next occasion of calling, if the mother were 
not present, the lady calling would leave cards 
for her and the master of the house; and at all 
morning calls, when the daughters of the house 
receive a ceremonious visit from an acquaint- 
ance, in the absence of their mother, whether 
from indisposition or any other cause, cards 
should be left for her in the hall before leaving 
by the lady calling. Jn all cases when “ morning 
calls” are made, 
_ ari the lady 
called on is not 
“at home,” cards 
must be left, ac- 


cording to the 
usual etiquette, 
and when the 


lady called on is 
“ at home,” cards 
must be left for 
the gentlemen of 


the family, ac- 
cording to the 
same rules of card- 
leaving, which 
can not be too 
punctually _fol- 
lowed. 





Street Suits, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This 
pretty suit is 
made of pea- 
cock blue delaine. 
The short round 
skirt is trimmed 
with three knife- 
pleatings of the 
material, each of 


which is headed 
by a broad bias 
fold of satin. 
The over-skirt 


falls open in 
front, and is held 
together by a 
large satin bow; 
its fullness is 
drawn in easy 
folds to form 
slight paniers on 
the sides and 
back. The back 
of the lower skirt 
is laid in a large 
box pleat, and the 
paniers are at- 
tached to this. 
The basque has 
a shawl - shaped 


collar, and is 
trimmed below 
with an added 


bias basque piped 
with satin. White 
English straw 
bonnet, trimmed 
with old gold sat- 
in and peacock 
blue plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This 
stylish costume 
is composed of 
gray cashmere 
with satin of the 
same shade. The 
demi - trained 
skirt is trimmed 
behind with two 
wool pleatings, 
while in front it 
has a single pleat- 
ed flounce of sat- 
in with an erect 
heading. The 
front breadth ig 
formed entirely 
of shirred  sat- 
in; the other 
breadths are of 
cashmere. The 
satin shirring also continues up the front of the 
corsage to the throat. The over-skirt of cash- 
mere is sewed permanently to the sides and back 
of the lower skirt; it has voluminous puffs be- 
hind, and extends to the end of the skirt; the 
sides are very slightly draped. The basque cor- 
sage opens in front to show the shirred satin 
guimpe, and has a satin collar, also satin revers 
below the waist. The back is trimmed with sim- 
ilar revers. The sleeves have pleatings of satin 
edging a cuff of cashmere. Gray straw round 
hat, with garnet ostrich plumes. 


Sewing-Weight with Nécessaire, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 553. 

Tue sewing-weight is placed in the middle of 
an oval pasteboard box seven inches long and 
four inches wide. The space on each side of the 
sewing-weight is designed for holding sewing 
utensils. The edge of the box is covered with 
white perforated board, which is trimmed with 
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an application of fawn-colored perforated board ; 
this is fastened in Smyrna stitch with pale blue 
and white filling ‘silk, and in overcast stitch 
with white silk as shown by Fig. 3. The white 
ground is ornamented, besides, with point Russe 
stitches of dark blue silk, The upper and under 
edges of the cover are trimmed with strips of 
brown leather inlaid with gold. The sewing- 
weight is furnished with a cushion covered with 
blue satin and with a bronze handle, and is edged 
with blue chenille. The lids of the case are fur- 
nished with white perforated board, on which is 
applied a figure of fawn-colored perforated board 
in point Russe with white silk, as shown by Fig. 
2. The foundation is embroidered, besides, in 
point Russe with dark blue, light blue, and white 
silk, The seam made by sewing on the cover is 
concealed under blue chenille. The case is 
trimmed inside with white watered paper. 


Suit for Boy from 6 to 8 Years old. 
See illustration on page 553. 

Tuts suit, composed of trousers and_jackei, is 
made of dark blue linen, and is trimmed with 
white tape, needle-work edging, and pearl but- 
tons. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mars. H. E. P.—Either of the new styles of making 
fall dresses described in Bazar No. 34, Vol. XIL., will 
answer for your materials. 

Ovp Sunsortser.—The recipe for pot-pourri jars was 
given in Bazar No, 5, Vol. X1., which may be ordered 
from this office. 

Mary C.—The lady in question is a foreign writer. 

M. D.—Directions for netted guipure were given in 
Bazar No. 42, Vol. 1. 

A Worxtne -Woman.—Thanks for your appreciative 
letter. We make it a point to give many patterns, 
both in the Supplement and among our cut paper pat- 
terns, of plain and simple dresses that are suitable for 
those of limited means, but as you do not see the 
Bazar regularly, you are not aware of this fact. More- 
over, by dispensing with trimmings you can have a 
plain and stylish dress by copying any of our dressy 
models. Long purses of knitted silk in rich maroon, 
blue, or old gold, are very fashionable again. Ladies 
wear them stuck in the belt of the dress, without any 
reference to the color of the dress. We can not give 
you information about the needles and book you 
speak of. 

Inquizine Motner.—The white satin samples you 
inclose are not good enough for a wedding dress. You 
might use white foulard silk as the least expensive 
fabric for a bride’s dress. Trim it with knife-pleatings 
of tulle like the veil. There is also a revival of India 
muslin for the dresses of very young brides. For the 
other silk get the new Rembrandt green or else ama- 
ranth red, and combine with figured velvet of the same 
shade. Trim with chenille fringe. Read hints about 
making in Bazar No. 34, Vol. XII. Get an Ulster of 
checked English homespun cloth. 

Farru.—A chip bonnet with crape trimming is the 
suitable travelling hat for a widow in the summer. 

E:ent Years’ Sussormer.—Plain white holland 
shades are most used for all windows in the front of 
the house. Sometimes lace shades are used, and occa- 
sionally a row of lace is sewed across the bottom of a 
holland shade; but these trimmed shades are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. 

G, C. C.—Make your daughter's silk with a short 
basque and short round skirt. Pat rows of knife- 
pleated silk across the front breadth, either of plain 
silk or like the sample. Then have a curtain over- 
skirt parting widely to show the pleatings, and bunch- 
ed up as a full panier on the sides and back. Use 
plain silk for shirred bosom drapery, and for a wide 
beit and sash. 

Constant Reaprr.—Make a surplice fichu-collar and 
a large jabot of yourlace. Back numbers of the Bazar 
will afford you many designs. It is always a risk to 
dye silk, especially blue shades, as they are flimsy aft- 
erward, or at least soon become so. 

M. C, M.—You can not change your panier polo- 
naise into a basque and over-skirt with good effect. 
The pattern is used for wash goods. 

M. C.—A panier polonaise with knife-pleatings of 
the grenadine on its edge and up the front of the skirt 
of the dress is a stylish model for a mourning dress of 
grenadine. 

P.—The turned-down corner of your visitor’s card 
signified that the call was made in person. 

Sunsoriver.—aA kilted skirt and a bunched-up polo- 
naise, with a vest or not, as you like, will be pretty for 
the wool dress of a girl of eight years. 

Lena.—Your wine-colored cashmere wrapper will 
be handsome with pale blue or with cream-colored 
trimmings. All your suggestions about it are good. 
Smooth heavy English paper to fold once in a square 
envelope is fashionable stationery. It may be white, 
cream, pearl, pink, or blue tinted. 

Hetxen Danre.—Bunting is not heavy enough to 
purchase for fall. Cashmere will cost you but little 
more, and camel’s-hair will be still more stylish. As 
your silk is black, get a colored wool dress, such as 
gendarme blue, amaranth red, or else the dark Rem- 
brandt green. Get gay plaid or else mosaic silk for 
the bosom drapery, cuffs, collar, and belt; also for 
bordering the over-skirt. Have a shirred basque, with 
shirred curtain over-skirt, and have the front breadths 
of the lower skirt in long flat pleats. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 84, Vol. XII., and the present 
number, for fuller details. It is too early to tell you 
anything reliable about fall wraps. 

C. 8. F.—Get brocaded velvet with satin pipings for 
trimming your black silk dress. Do not risk making 
it in princesse clinging style. Read the directions 
given for making such dresses in Bazar No. 34, Vol. 
XI. 

Datsy.—Use all your striped material for making an 
over-dress, such as a panier polonaise, and wear it over 
a plain black silk skirt that is trimmed up the front 
breadth and around the skirt with pleatings of the 
striped goods. Your black silk should have a basque 
and trimmed trained skirt. 

Tro¢a.—Use strong Italian Valenciennes or else Rus- 
sian lace for trimming your pillow-shams. 

Mantan.—The best designs for your silk dress are 
given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. XII. 

Nez.—If your Marguerite polonaise is quite bunchy, 
you need not alter it in shape. Edge it with knife- 
pleating of plain wool goods of the same shade, and 
put large-looped bows of green satin ribbon on the 
two seams where the draping begins. Put pleats on 
the front of the over-skirt from belt to foot. The 
skirt should be short and round. The New York 
— of late numbers of the Bazar will give you 








GOSSIP 


Has been more than usually busy, whispering 
from one to another concerning certain matters 
of which “you must not tell,” but all is out at 
last. Truth could no longer be smothered. It is 
on everybody’s tongue that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription perfectly and permanently cures 
those diseases peculiar to females. It has been 
used for many years with entire success, as thou- 
sands testify. It is tonic and nervine, effectually 
allaying and curing those sickening sensations 
that affect the stomach and heart through reflex 
action. The back-ache, and “dragging-down” 
sensations all disappear under the strengthening 
effects of this great restorative.—[ Com. 





Tue perfume of freshly-culled flowers is agreeable 
to every one, and so it is with the delightful fragrance 
of Murray man’s Florida Water. None reject 
it, none dislike it. From the tropics to the frigid zone, 
it is the universal favorite on the handkerchief, at the 
toilet, and in the bath.—{Com.] 





An invention of inestimable value as a beautifier 
has at length been perfected, in mask form, and is to 
be worn at night. While being perfectly harmless 
and easily applied, it secures to the wearer a blooming 
and faultless complexion. For descriptive treatise, 
containing full particulars, address Tur ToietT Mask 
Co., 1164 Broadway, New York.—[Com.} 








Copvine bag tf the means of the newly in- 
b 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Prin: useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@” For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample by mail, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Haven, Conn. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO,, 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINCES) 


AND HONITON LACE. 
Also, Patterns and Work Commenced, 
with Materials for Crewel. 

PRICE-LIST and SAMPLES of over 130 Fine Braids, 
and Supplement q., igns, sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 
“How To Maxe Lacg” (Copyrignt), Boc.. t free. 
823 Broadway, N. ¥.; 175 Clinton Street, Brookiyn. 

P.O. Box 3527, N. YW. City. 














POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 

ae without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. &~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen, 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a fall assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not sprcovet, can be returned at my 
expense, , 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


-ARRASENE’ 


The people at large have long felt the need of 
some reliable Substitute for Quinine, on account 
of its high price and its disagreeable after- 
effects. THERMALINE supplies that want, 
and is recommended by many of the most em- 
inent Physicians as the best Substitute for 
Quinine yet known. 


It is a certain remedy for Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague, and all Malarial Diseases. It has never been 
known to fail once in the many thousand cases tried 
during the past year. It is also a sure cure and pre- 
ventive for the Liver Complaint, being certain and 
marvellous in its effects; its curative powers being 
based entirely on its great Tonic properties, it thus 
exerts its powers in harmony with nature’s ever kind- 
ly laws. ice 25 cents per box. Sold at all Drug 

res, or sent by return mail by ok Postage 
Stamps or Currency to DUNDAS DICK CO., 35 
Wooster Street, New York. Write for explanatory 
book, mailed free. 

















The THOMPSON 
Pat.WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
@ lady’s front hair is thin 








or not remain in crimp 
in warm weather, is the 
latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
to wear three times longer than 
any other wave made. Price, $4 
to $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of returning. To be had onl 
of MRS. C. THOM IN, 210 Wabas! 
Avenue, Chicago. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 














HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended only for Working Girls, 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 






Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut — Pattervs, known 
as *‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same ~~ Ses twenty-five cents for complete 


suit or wardrobe. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Be Pee COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 


nd to Colony Office, 14 Swan Stree 
Buffalo, N. ¥., for Pamphlets and Maps. be 

















CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfail ing in Rheumatic, Drepegtie Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. e G otel estab- 
lishment uns in America, and c most 
moderate. Season from ist June to ist October. For 

e, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
ormation, send address by postal to 
THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TwRoucHour ne WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, as 
rs. HELEN M. DEC R, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


Liwrary or ConoRress, } 
Coryriaut Orrior, WasuIneTon. 

To wit: Be rr RememsBeren, that on the 30th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this Office the title of 
a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jacos Assort. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged, With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The — whereof he claims as Author, in confor- 
mity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

__.._ Librarian of Congress. 











In renewal for 14 years from August 28, 1879, when- 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


59 Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 





HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


ConrTaAINs : 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART. —IL By 
8. G. W. Bensamin. 
It.ustrations.—A Composition.—“‘ Brook in the 
s.”—Landscape Composition.—A Landscape. 
— “High Torn, Rockland Lake.” — “The Vasty 
p."—“* Sunset on the Hudson.”—‘ The Parson- 
age.”— Landscape with Cattle. —‘“Ship of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner.’”—‘* Whoo !"—“ Lafayette in Pris- 
on."—Portrait of a Lady.— The Refuge.” —Cartoon 
Sketch: Christ and Nicodemus, 


NEWPORT SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
By Liza W. Cuampney, 

ILLustrations. — Miniature by Malbone. — Ro- 
chambeau’s Muff.—Washington opening the Ball. 
pear ym St the last Century.—Comte de Segur 
and Polly Leiton,—Tail-Piece. 


GOLD-MINING IN GEORGIA. By Exnzsr Inorn- 
BOLL, 

ILLusrRations.—Mountain Shad.—Valley of the 
Chestatee.—Dahlonega.—The Yahoola River.—The 
Stamp-Mill.—Floating down the Ore.—The big Pipe. 
—A Mountain Weaver.—Native Progression.—“ I’m 

‘oin’ to Kansas,”—Whiskey-Still in Ravine.—Hy- 

raulic Mining.—‘*The Proof of the Pudding.” — 
“ Struck a Pocket.” re 


THE LAST REVEL IN PRINTZ HALL. A Srony. 
y Howarp Pyue. 

Iu.ustRations.—" Laying the old Violin tenderly 
beneath his Chin.”—Peter Plays the Fiddle for the 
Tavern Folk.—Tacy Kelp.—Representing the Man- 
ner of Peter’s Courtship.—Jonathan Quidd.—“* The 
little Boys cheered vigorously as he pushed off.”— 
“Here it turned, and said, ‘Knowest thou who I 
am ?’"—The End. 


THE KING COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED GEMS. 
y Barner Pairs. 
With Sizteen Illustrations, 


THE NAVESINK HIGHLANDS. By Miss F. E. 
Fryar. 

I..usreations. — Moonrise on the Sea. — High- 
lands from the Beach.—Sandy Hook from Light- 
House.—Peace and War.—The Hermit of Navesink. 
—Rauins of old Mill.—Church near Navesink. —Ruins 
of “Rust in Lust.”—Parkerstown, Mount Mitchell 
in the Distance. —Clam Warehouse, Parkerstown. 
—View on the Navesink, Neptune Club-house in 
the Distance.—Tinton Falls.—Fishermer launching 
Boats through the Surf. 


MY MARINER. A Porw. By Lvoy Laroom. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
Wititam Biaok. 
Cuarrer V. A brave Career.—Cuaprer VI. Brose. 
—Cuaprer VIL Northward. 
ILLusreations. — Head-Piece. —‘*We found him 
comfortably seated under a drooping Ash, smoking.” 


AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND ITS WORK. 
By Evwaxp How .anp, 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover. By Dinan 
Motoox Craik. 
ILLustRations.—‘‘‘ It is not our Custom in Swit- 
zerland,’ she said.’’—*' Silence came and kuelt be- 
side him.” 


HOW THAT CUP SLIPPED. A Srory. By Annre 
Howes Fréourrtt. 


“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” A Porm. By 
WiLi1aM Gipson, 


MARY ANERLEY. ANovew. By R. D. Brackmone. 

Cuaprer IV. Disquietude.—Cuaprer V. Decision. 

—Cuarrer VI. Anerley Farm. —Cuaprren VIL. 

A Dane in the Dike.—Cuarrer VIIL Captain 
Carroway. Cuarrer IX. Robin Cockscroft. 


SUMMER. A Poem. From Srensrn’s “ Fairie Queen.” 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

Byron and Wordsworth.—The debased ‘ Fur- 
riner."—Anonymous Lies.—Sea-side Pleasures for 
New-Yorkers.—The Homes of famous Men.—Smok- 
ing in the Society of Ladies. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
Political Intelligence.—Disasters.—Obituary. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

Anecdote of Miss Wilberforce.—Heine’s Sayings. 
—Culinary Culture.—A cheeky Reporter.—A Bon- 
mot of Cardinal Newman’s.— Below Par.—A short 
Parson’s Text.—Il Jacobi: A Burlesque Operetta. 
(With Siz IUustrations.) 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......- #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, * © weceeses 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, © sadccten 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year. .....cccccscsscccccccce 700 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suity 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, N. ¥. 











Aveust 30, 1879.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











NOTICE 


American Ladies and Gentlemen 


ABOUT TO VISIT LONDON. 


An inspection is solicited of the stock of one of the 
oldest and most extensive establishments in London, 
for the supply of COSTUMES, MANTLES, INDIA 
and other SHAWLS, SILKS, VELVETS, BALBRIG- 
GAN and other HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, &c., &c. 


HALLING PEARCE & STONE, Waterloo House, 
Pall Mall East and Cockspur St., London. 


Waterloo House is within three min- 
utes? walk of Charing Cross and the 
Messrs. Gilligs? American Exchange in 
Europe, and within easy distance of 
all the best Hotels. 





HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
proved Abdominal 
Jorset. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 


No.2, SPS: Spoon 
$2.7 23. 





4 relief to invalids, and is 
@ perfect-fitting Corset 


Sole M’f’rs, New V 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 








oTs. 
1, Is He Popenjoy? By Anthony Trollope...... 15 
2. History ofa Crime. By Victor Hugo.......... 10 
8. The Russians of To-Day...........0..00eeeeeee 10 
4. Paul Knox, Pitman. By J. B. Harwood bawéee< 10 
6. My Heart’s in the Highlands.................+ 10 
6. Henriette. By Ernest Daudet...............- 10 
7. Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. By M. Patrick.. 15 
8. A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Brook......... 


9. Honor’s Worth. By Meta Orred.............. 





10. Kingsdene. By Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh....... 

11. Cleveden. By Stephen Yorke...............++ 

12. The People of Turkey. .........-.ecceeeceeeees 15 
18. The Young Duke. By Benjamin Disraeli..... 15 
14. Haverholme. By Edward Jenkins............ 10 
15. “Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin... 15 
16. The Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K,G..... 10 
17. Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold ++. 10 





. The Bubble Reputation. By Katharine King. 15 
Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Trollope. Ill'd.. 15 
Guy Livingstone. By George A. Lawrence.... 10 
. Time Shall Try. By Mrs. F. E. M. Notley.... 15 
. Evelina. By F. Burney (Madame D’Arblay)... 15 
. The Bachelor of the Albany............ 





24. Auld Lang Syne. By W. Clark Russell 

25. Macleod of Dare. By William Black.......... 
BE, Tine MASONS TROGRR oo acces ccscccscccccsccce 
9%. Rare Pale Margaret.......0:..scccccccccccsese 
23. Love’s Crosses. By F. E. M. Notley........... 

29. Light and Shade. By Charlotte G. O’Brien.... 10 
30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yonge. 10 
81. Elinor Dryden. By Katharine 8S. Macquoid... 20 
82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan... 15 
83, The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
84. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender. ....... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea................eeeeee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
@. Vines. By UM. B. WeWOGom. .....6...cccccscoves 15 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 
. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 


48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
60. Quaker Cousins, By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
651. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
GB. That Artial Vioal..caccsececccccccces. 





. Under One Roof. By James Payn............ 
Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 


65. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake,” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
66. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
TE BO Bebvdastiverissscccsccsceses 20 
68. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
69. John Halifax, Gentleman...................05 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. — of Theophrastus Such, By George 
Fea ocgnaturewed bbe teusdccaseeiessodceses 10 
62, The Zulus and British Frontiers. By 
I PANU <6 caclilivecdsscseodesdscoess 10 
68. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 


The House of Lys. - By Major-General W. G. 
LS I LO AON 15 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray 
The ~~ of Charles Lever. 
ric 


+ Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


By W. J. Fitzpat- 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 


70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


FREE wUOST! 


Presents for Mothers. 
Presents for Daughters. 
Presents for Girls and Boys. 


How can they be obtained ? 


By getting up a club for 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


Subscription only 50 cents a Year. 


The marked increase in the circulation of the 
FASHION QUARTERLY during the past 
year shows that the efforts of its publishers, to make it 


The invaluable friend of every household, 
Have been fully appreciated. 
The FaH Number, now in press, will contain 


Original Literary Matter of varied interest. 
Illustrated descriptions of the Latest Fashions. 
Lists of Household Articles, &., &c. 


Premium Lists sent free on application; or Speci- 
men Pages of the Fall Number will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a three-cent stamp for postage, 
as an aid to getting up clubs. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wneting 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a’ 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may addreas Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


P LA YS,Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 











i879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
Gloves. oO” 
LACES. G” 


JONES 


= Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
| AND 
_Nineteenth Street. 





A. Hovservenisu’e Goons. 
o'v75 SILVERWARE. 
DO GLASSWARE. 

o Crooxery. 

O CHINA. 


x 








f 
| 
I 


Nineteenth Street. | | 








x 

°°, JONES 
SHOES. 0 O~ SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~() oO” CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~0 co bREss Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q A_O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V- SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 








Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 











Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.6 Beckman St.,N.Y. 


eee Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
0 soan chromos,10c. Star Printing Co. ,Northford, Ct. 





-NOoOT A 


fectly harmless, even if u 
preparation renders it AN UNRIVALLED 


Sold by all Druggists. 


CHEVALIER 


LIFE=HAIR 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE, 





DY BI !— 


Restores Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Strengthens and Promotes the Growth of the Weakest Hair, 
STOPS ITS FALLING OUT AT ONCE, 
And Removes all Irritation and Dandruff. 


Imparts a healthy action to the Hair and Scalp; acts as a stimulant and tonic—containing 
as it does the natural oleaginous substances which give new life and increased nutriment 
to the Hair; preventing Baldness, and arresting its progress when commenced ; regulating 
and sustaining the principle upon which the color and health of the Hair depends ; is per- 
freely as water, at any period of life. 


The delicacy of this 
ARTICLE FOR THE TOILET. 


(ce “ Treatise on the Hair,” by Dr, 8, A. Chevalier, mailed free on application. 
Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





by the most inexperienced. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Wein GRIN... cc cccccccscccccescsecccccccs No, 8 
CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... + -@ 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Priucesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old. . 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
WI aN ada debwscbebickscccenccea “= 9 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt = 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt.............-+++0-e- ' 
BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt.............s.eseeeeees sas 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ‘ 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 


- 
a 


© 


and Short Round Skirt...............5++++- “ 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt. .0........ceceseeeeesees ee 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
WG ic odbdnnbiawadesaescesecadsuisosccecces ee 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... le 


Address 


tion. 





Stated, on receipt of the price. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latess SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Ladies’ Suits 


VOLUME XII. 


LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... No. 


CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ ba 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 


QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt 


POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
Dene Gs oc cccacvccctantaceescecsscesce be 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
ewe GHG. ccccntccssces casccoevccccsces = 
JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short, Round Skirt.......... ” 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS................- « 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on) * 20 


MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt ” 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 
BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
FORRES GIB. oc cscccrccccecccése das eeencdereese ” 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... “ 
PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
WO, oo siibckw stan ctctdedbadbedcesecces = 


8 8 


30 





33 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1 
MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic, 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vols, . 00, 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols. ; “The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols. ; ‘Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Haif 
Morocco, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. 

IL. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, 
Opinions). By Anna E. Dickinson, 
$1 00. 


and 
16mo, Cloth, 


IIL. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Avserr Stickney. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. ie 


MODERN WHIST. By Fisuer Ames. With the 


Laws of the Game. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 
35 cents. 
% 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By M. Be- 
THAM-Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 382mo, 


Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vi. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO, Edited, with Notes, 
by Wittiam J. Rotre, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Richard II1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems. 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

Vil. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 
Joun Rrowarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 


Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Vill. 
THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Wiittam 
Cowrrr. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 
1X. 


SCOTT'S POEMS: 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Marmion. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
The Lady of the Lake. 
40 cents. 


82mo, Paper, 20 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN. 


DAL. Comedies. By Ricnarp Bernsiry Surrman. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XI. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 
By Epwarp Arxkrnson. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. xn 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
PATRIOK. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
XIII. 


THE LOVER'S TALE. By Atrrep 
82mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By W. J. Firz- 


Tennyson. 


The Gypsy. By G.P.R. James. 15 cents. 


Wassail. By Colonel Cuartes Hamury. 20 cents. 


Dorcas. By Grorgiana M. Cratk. 15 cents. 


The Green Hand. By Grorex Curries. 15 cents. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Parricks. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuaockrray. 


The House of Lys. 


15 cents. 


By General Tlamiry. 15 cents, 


John Caldigate. By Anruony TrotLors. 15 cents. 


Orange Lily. By May Cromme.in. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 20 cents, 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cts. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrep W. Hunt. 15 cents, 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuey. 
cents, 


15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 


By Mrs. Heruert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 165 cents, 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks. By Jonny SAunpers. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenres Macvonety. 15 cents, 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rontnson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Beappon. 15 cents. 


t@™ Harrer & Beorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ea” Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y Y, 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


_L. SHAW?’S, 54 West 14th St., N. WY. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 











18 


10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N. y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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June. 


Jury. 


AuGustT. 


OUR FRIEND MR. T. RUNK, AS HE APPEARED DURING THE VARIOUS STAGES OF HIS SUMMER TRAVELS. 
(Respect{ully dedicated to Railroad Baggage Men.) 


FACETLE. 

*GentLeMeEN of the jury,” said an eloquent Chicago 
advocate, “‘ you hey heern the witness swar he saw the 
prisoner raise his gun; you hev heern him swar he saw 
the flash and heered the report; you bev heern him 
ewar he saw the dog fall dead; you hev heern him 
swar he dag the bullet out with his jackknife, and 
you hev seen the bullet produced in court; but whar, 
wpe ty I ask you, is the man who saw that 
ullet hit that dog ?” 


ene 1 FS 
TECHNICAL HORRORS. 

Burourr. “ Come, John, be lively now. Break the 
bones in Mr. Williamson's chops, and put Mr. Smith’s 
ribs in the basket for him.” 

Joun (briskly). “ All right, Sir, just as soon as I’ve 
sawed off Mra. Murphy's leg.” 

Pale: ER 

This ia not only ben trovato but vero. A gentleman 
showing some ladies over the Oxford colleges had his 
attention called to a picture of one of the celebrities 
of the college. 

“A great gun ?” he asked of the cicerone. 

* Yes, Sir.” 

*“ A canon, perhaps ?” said he, remembering his Joe 
Miller in the midst of scenes of his youth. 

“Can't exactly say, Sir,” was the answer; “ but I 
know he had a brother in the army.” 

—_—_>—_— 
A TONIC. 

Smauiest Boy. “ Better give in at onst, cos I'm 
bound to lick yer.” 

Smauit Boy. “ How d’yer know yer a-goin’ to lick 
me ?” 

Smautest Boy. “Cos I’m stronger than you; I chew 
tobacker and you don’t.” 


A (T)TIRING TASK. 

Youre Lavy (pettishly, to dress-maker). “Oh, both- 
er! I wanted this dress for the sea-side, and it seems 
quite an in-door thing. You seldom sce these dresses 
worn out,” 

Durss-Maxer. ‘Oh no, miss; it is such good mate- 
rial it will Jast all the season.” 


Pei Sa A 

A young man in Nevada killed himself, leaving a 
letter in which he said, “‘ My Annie is dead, and I must 
hasten to be with her, lest some rival angel should win 
her affection.” He will meet with a warmer reception 
than he anticipated. 


ARTISTIC AMENITIES. 


Betcamy Brown (pictor ignotus, on a picture by Rigby 
Robinson). “ Quite a poem! Distinctly precious, bless- 
ed, subtile, significant, and supreme !” 

Jotvan Jonus (to whom a picture by R. Robinson is 
as a red rag to a bull, as B. B. knows), ‘“* Why, hang it, 
man, the drawing’s vile, the color beastly, the compo- 
sition idiotic, and the subject absurd !” 


Beiiamy Brown. “ Ah, ali works of the highest gen- 


ius have faults of that description.” 
Jouvan Jonns. ‘‘Have they? I’m glad to hear it, 
then, for there’s a chance for you, okt man.” 


I 





“NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN.” 


“ Oh, brother Charley, aren’t you glad Papa and Mamma are going to take us to the country! Just think 
of the lovely green Grass, and Flowers, and Trees all round about the house to gather Fruit from !”” 
Cuar.ey. “ Yes, and for Mamma to gather Switches from !” 


Tur Cuamrion Ansent Minp.—The most absent- 
minded man was not the man who hunted for his pipe 
when it was between his teeth, nor the one who threw 
his hat out of the window and tried to hang his cigar 
on a peg; no! but the man who put his umbrella to 
bed and went and stood behind the door. 


A Fact NOT GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD.—Sometimes 
coal does not burn well of an evening because it’s slate. 


————~»—- - — 

‘“‘ Heaven,” says a worthy gourmand, whose merit is 
the greater because he is dyspeptic—“ heaven is where 
we eat, hell is where we digest.” 


A Mobile paper describes a young lady with hair “as 
black as a raven’s.” The ravens weren't wearing any 
hair to speak of last summer, but we suppose the 
style has changed this year. 
Pe SEES See 
RATIOCINATION. 
Doctor. “ Did you take that bottle of medicine to 
old Mrs. Gambidge’s ?—because it was very import—” 
Sureery Boy. “Ob yes, Sir. And I'm pretty sure 
she took it, Sir.” 
S Dooror (after a pause). “ What do you mean by that, 
Sir?” 
Sureery Boy. “ Well, I see the shutters up at the 
house as I passed this mornin’, Sir.” 
ipasesniggoutiilneetiaps 
A POEM OF PLACES. 
“Now,” in a Chili tone, she said, 
**T will be Frank; ‘tis true, 
Although you Arab brilliant catch, 
I do not Caffre you.” 
“O lady, Dane to tar my suit; 
This heart is Scot by thee.” 
“Nay, Sir, 1 can not heed your words, 
For you Arnaut to me. 
‘Tis Welsh,” she added, freezingly, 
“Since Siam pressed so far, 
To Hindoo you no longer here, 
And so, good Sir, Tartar !” 
“What Ottoman like me to do?” 
Bewailed the stricken man ; 
“Tl Finnish up my mad career 
And wed the Gallican !” 
pat & ES 


A lady told her pastor that she thought it very casy 
work to write sermons, He said it was not easy, and 

ave her as a text Proverbs, xxv. 24: “It is better to 

well in the corner of the house-top, than with a braw!- 
ing woman and in a wide house.” 

*Do you mean me?” the woman cried. 

‘Ah! you would never make a good sermonizer,” 

said he; “ you come to the application too soon.” 


———_———_—— 
MEDITATIONS ON CROSS-EXAMINATIONS, 
BY A ROWDY ADVOCATE. 


Witnesses are like steaks: the more you beat them, 
the easier they are to digest. 

Taken as a rule, a hostile witness has a natural lean- 
ing to perjury, and in the interests of your client must 
be treated accordingly. 

Any crime is good enough to throw at a reluctant 
witness, 

Justices and coroners attempting to restrain their 
advocate in what he considers the exercise of his duty 
are to be insulted without stint. 

A good cross-examiner should be a compound of the 
blatant bully and the insinuating slanderer. 

Slanderous insinuations should not be confined to 
the witness, but should include the whole of his or her 
family, living or dead, ancestors or posterity. 

There is no case on record of an advocate having 
been kicked for insolence at the bar. 

And finally, as a good girl is known by her modesty, 
so is the good advocate by his cheek. 
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“Oh, save me! save me! Some Horrible Monster has 
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id of my foot ! 
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SHE FAINTS, OF COURSE, AND MAMMA CATCHES THE “ HorRIBLE MoNnsTER”—oR THE MONSTER CATCHES IT FROM Mamma. 











